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JESUS, THE ONLY.* 


Last winter I accepted the invitation of the New York and 
Hudson River Conference to address them, the more gladly be- 
cause Dr. Bellows gave me the kind assurance that my favorite 
theme would be welcome as well as myself. Now again, friends 
and brothers, being in like manner assured, I hold myself honored 
and privileged in the opportunity which you have invited me to 
use. In our first childhood we never tire of hearing the same 
story over and over again, in our second childhood we never tire 
of telling over and over again the same story. Should I seem, 
therefore, only to be repeating what I have been publishing from 
time to time for these forty years past, you will pardon something 
to the infirmity of age. But, indeed, the story that I love to tell 
keeps constantly opening upon me with new power, and giving 
forth more and more light. It is always growing new, and the 
new interest which it creates burns for circulation, just as in our 
boyhood money used to burn in our pockets. 





* Read before the Berry Street Conference, May 26, 1875. 
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And, besides, I am rather glad of these tempting opportunities 
to “‘ define my position.” It is an American weakness, you know. 
But I think I have a good reason for indulging it here and now. 
My friend, Moncure Conway, in London, who, you know, pro- 
fesses to stand outside of Christianity, but who, with his best en- 
deavors, has got there only in name, writes me that, after reading 
a discourse of mine delivered at the dedication of Robert Collyer’s 
church in Chicago, something more than a year ago, he wondered 
how I could call myself a Christian. I was surprised at his won- 
der, as I had just received a note from our friend Spear, the Sec- 
retary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, asking 
my consent to the republication, there in England, of that same 
discourse in a cheap form as a tract. The position looks ambigu- 
ous. Am I really getting outside of Christianity? Why, I have 
been trying ever so long to get inside of it, into the very soul of 
it. Ihave got but a little way, know. But I have got so far 
as to learn that no man yet has counted “ the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.”” When we have mastered that wealth and exhausted 
it, it will be time enough to think of getting outside of Christian- 
ity, and exploring other mines. In the meanwhile, we may as 
well try to get outside of the atmosphere of the globe. One can 
breathe as freely, I imagine, outside of the one as of the other. 


It is only in particular and apparently disconnected passages, 
and at intervals, that the story of the life of Jesus has been creat- 
ing in me a very lively sense of truth, changing my traditional 
faith into personal conviction. But now, of late, without design on 
my part, — to my delighted surprise, may I say it ?— the several 
passages, vividly true but once insulated, are revealing the signifi- 
cance of other passages once dark, and all are coming of them- 
selves to be connected and harmonized: the separate lights unit- 
ing and tending to orb themselves into one whole, the central life 
and light of all our seeing. Thus a continually increasing interest 
is disclosed in the Gospels. The way in which I read them is 
harmonizing more of the facts related than any other, and more of 
the most extraordinary of the facts, and, at the same time, keep- 
ing all in perfect accord with the natural truth of things. 

The special reason, however, for thus reading the New Testa- 
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ment history is that it is yielding one most important result. 
Giving us a clear, inspiring idea of Jesus, it emphasizes in him, 
what is greatly needed at this hour, a pre-eminently Spiritual Fact 
in Nature, which, commanding our faith, saves us from the dark 
abyss of materialism, to the brink of which the current of modern 
scientific thought is drifting so many. 

What can be more vague and barren than the prevalent notions 
concerning Jesus? To how many is he anything more than a 
formless shadow? May not our earnest and candid attention well 
be given to a representation of him, which, while it shows him to 
be in no respect, either in his being or working, out of the order 
of nature but in all things as natural as any plant, in fact as the 
of most natural of all existences, because revealing in himself more 
Nature, than any other, more of the highest or deepest in Nature, 
sets him before us as, nevertheless, a person of such singular force 
as to be above comparison with any other of the great men of the 
world. As I conceive of him, he is not merely one of that im- 
mortal company. He does not barely stand at the head of it. 
His greatness is positive, not comparative. He stands by himself, 
alone, far above the highest. His name is above every name. 


My purpose now is to state the grounds upon which this repre- 
sentation of Jesus rests. 

Nothing is easier than to lavish upon him the unqualified lan- 
guage of panegyric. Even those who regard the accounts of him 
as fabulous or mythical, use very exalted terms in speaking of him. 
But their idea of him, lofty as it appears, — what more can it be 
than a vague abstraction, a personification of virtue in general, 
with no throbbing life in it, no individuality, as expressionless as 
nearly all the pictorial representations of him are, a mere infer- 
ence from his great sayings and from the high position which he 
has obtained and held so long in the history of the world? It is 
not an idea of him informed by any direct illustrations of his char- 
acter, the facts that portray him being rejected as fictions. 

By the way, is it any wonder that those to whom the person of 
Jesus is thus a matter, not of direct acquaintance, but of mere in- 
ference, class him with Mohammed and Confucius and Buddha? 
All these have uttered great truths, and, what is more, have taken 
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possession of larger portions of the population of the globe than he. 
So that thus viewed, he not only may be ranked with them, he 
must even be assigned a subordinate position.* 

But, as I conceive, we are not left to infer the singular personal 
power of Jesus from the wisdom of his utterances and the extent 
and endurance of his influence. We may have more direct per- 
sonal knowledge of him, and so much knowledge of him, that we 
shall confess that, in pure force of character, in native greatness, 
in “‘ quantity of being,’’ he stands, as I have said, apart, by him- 
self, above all comparison, all special classification, “the bright 
consummate flower,” not of the Hebrew type only, but of Uni- 
versal Humanity. 

But here the question instantly presses, Whence and how is this 
personal knowledge of him to be obtained? Whence but from the 
literary notices of him that have been handed downto us? These 
it is, the Four Gospels, which alone give us a direct view of the 
man and of the manner of man that he was. 

And how are we to be satisfied that what they relate is true ? 

Obviously, there is only one thing to be done. We must en- 
deavor, by an examination of these writings, to determine what 
they are, whether they were fabricated by fancy or woven in the 
loom of truth. And, certainly, this is a question, which it may be 
hard but not impossible to decide. We may as well despair of 
ascertaining the quality of any existing thing as to give up as 
hopeless the attempt to distinguish truth, the work of God, from 
the fabrications of men, and very simple-minded men, too. 

Believing in the possibility of finding out what the stories told 
about Jesus are, whether relations of facts or fables, I have ap- 
plied myself to this question. I have sought to concentrate what- 
ever of faculty I am possessed of upon the Gospels themselves. 





* I am not at all disposed to distrust the testimony of those who ap- 
pear to know, and who report to us the benign wisdom of the religion 
of the far East. But we can hardly be expected to set Buddhism on a 
level with the religion of the New Testament, if the practical character 
of Buddhism is to be decided by the specimen of it which Max Miiller 
gives, and we presume he gives us, at least, one of the best, in his 
lecture on the Nirvana. It is a pretty story that he tells, but not to be 
mentioned with the parables and incidents of the Gospels. 
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And the result is that the evidence of their credibility has been 
shining upon me, from the history itself, year after year with new 
power. It is continually growing more and more self-evident 
to me. 

The learned theological critics of the skeptical school regard 
the credibility of the Gospels as depending essentially upon the 
external, historical argument for their genuineness and authentic- 
ity. And they affirm that no reliance is to be put on their truth, 
since, according to that argument, these writings had no existence, 
at the earliest, until the second century after thé events they pro- 
fess to relate took place, —a mode of proceeding as incompetent, I 
conceive, to decide the question as it would be to endeavor to de- 
termine the age of the big trees of California by ransacking 
ancient history for notices of them without ever examining the 
trees themselves and counting the rings. 

To my mind, the documents of which our present Gospels are 
composed, were in existence, not only in the second century, but in 
the very first decade of the Christian era. They bear every mark 
of having been written very early. They are wet, warm, alive, 
with the impress of the events related. They are the very first 
stories that were told, put, it would seem, on the spot, without de- 
lay, into writing. 

But if the history thus brings with it its own evidence, why 
does not every one feel the force of this self-evidence? Every- 
body does feel it more or less. Every one gets glimpses of it here 
and there. Indeed, it is a certain sense of truth irresistibly cre- 
ated by the history itself that keeps it fixed immovably in the 
faith of men notwithstanding all the assaults that are made upon 
it. The most skeptical cannot avoid the impression of an air of 
truth in it. Theodore Parker, and I refer to him as the repre- 
sentative of a large class, says, in his ‘‘ Discourse of Religion,”’ 
that he “does not see how any stress can be laid upon each par- 
ticular action attributed to Jesus. That he lived a divine life, 
suffered a violent death, taught and lived a most true and beauti- 
ful religion, — this seems the great fact about which a mass of 
truth and error has been collected. That he should gather dis- 
ciples, be opposed by the priests and Pharisees, have controver- 
sies with them, — this lay in the nature of things. His loftiest 
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sayings seem to me most likely to be genuine.”’ So says Theodore 
Parker. Thus, notwithstanding his doubts of the truth of the 
particular incidents in the history, and although he appears to 
have only a general idea of the divine life of Jesus, an idea based 
upon no particular facts, yet there are some things in the Gospels 
which he admitted to be true, and which he could not help admit- 
ting. Now lI find that a great many of the particular incidents, 
even of the most extraordinary of them, even the re-appearance 
of Jesus alive after his death, lie as deeply embedded “ in the na- 
ture of things ’’ as his violent death, and that it is just as impos- 
sible to doubt those as to doubt this. 

The reason why the internal evidence of the truth of the history 
is not fully felt, pervading it as it does, and irresistible as I hold it 
to be, is because it is not seen. And it is not seen because it is hid- 
den from sight by the mistaken notions, which we have held from 
our cradles, of the origin, character, and contents of these writings. 
How can we understand a thing unless we take it for what it is, 
and not for what it is not? The most familiar substance in the 
world may be handed us, but we shall make the greatest blunders 
about it, if it is all wrapped up in paper or cloth. The coverings 
must all be removed before the thing can be seen and put to its 
right use. So is it with the history of Jesus. Ignorance, super- 
stition, dogmatism, and skepticism have woven their webs thickly 
all over it, and have done all they can to hide it. It is not until it is 
cleared of all these obscurations that it will shine out fully, with its 
own light, and show itself as it is: a history so remarkable for Sim- 
plicity, Naturalness, and Truth that all literature may be challenged 
to produce finer illustrations of these qualities than are contained 
in the Four Gospels. The similitude, however, which I have just 
used is imperfect. It is easy to divest any material thing of the 
wrappings,in which it may be concealed, and bring it out to light. 
But the errors that prevent us from perceiving the true character 
of the New Testament narratives have been spun in men’s dream- 
ing minds ; and they have been so long there, they have so grown 
into and affected our mental vision, that, even after we have dis- 
covered them to be errors, they distort our sight, or, by a reaction- 
ary force, produce new errors just as blinding. 

It requires time and patience and no slight effort to free one’s self 
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from these mistaken views, and to read what is written about Jesus 
as if, wholly unbiased by any of the popular opinions, whether 
orthodox or radical, of their character and contents, we had the 
Gospels just now put into our hands as recently discovered human 
compositions. 

As we succeed in doing this, we shall find that they are, what 
at first sight they appear, the works of writers for whom it is to 
be claimed, not that they relate things precisely as they were, but 
only that, stating in all honesty what they believed to have been 
said and done, they tell the story with a simplicity so transparent 
that there is hardly a passage from which, by the way the story 
is told, we may not easily gather what it was that actually took 
place. The history of Jesus will thus be found to be like the im- 
pression of a seal, made, indeed, upon a rude, coarse substance, 
which, although it does not give all the forms and lines, yet what 
it has received from the seal is so sharply cut and of such a 
character that it indicates very plainly what the device on the 
seal was. 

The truth is, the way the story is told is second only, in interest, 
to the contents of the story itself. In a mere literary point of 
view, apart from all reference to our Christian faith, the Gospels, 
like their great subject among men, stand by themselves among 
books. Where are there any other writings like them, so perfectly 
natural, so thoroughly human? What is there artificial about 
them? They show no trace of art. Or, if such traces there be, 
the Gospels are nowhere more artless than in their art. Indeed, 
even the accretions which they have gathered from the enthu- 
siasm of the first reporters, or from transcription, betray their 
own origin. The Gospels are throughout the very handwriting 
of Nature, in the strictest sense, inspired, plenarily inspired, not 
in any preternatural way, but dictated by Nature herself. 


I return now to what I proposed at the outset, and proceed to 
state the grounds upon which rests the idea of Jesus, as of all who 
have ever lived, the one Person without a peer. 

The one thing to which I pray your attention as distinguishing 
him, and distinguishing him greatly from all others, is the en- 
tireness of his Self-abnegation. He had voluntarily parted with 
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self utterly, and was habitually at that elevation at which, as he 
is recorded to have declared, he could do nothing of himself, be- 
ing filled full of God to overflowing. 

For this representation of him, I do not rely merely upon his 
own affirmations respecting himself. Neither do I learn how en- 
tirély he had renounced self from his death alone and the godlike 
composure with which he met that horror. But I go back to the 
first authentic event of his history, to the very first step, by which 
he was ushered into public life, when he emerged from the deep 
obscurity in which he was born, and came forth fully before the 
world, — in a word, to his Baptism. And there I find written, 
as in legible characters, such a deliberate, unreserved, entire self- 
surrender as the history of mankind furnishes no other instance of. 
Would that I could now read it to you, so that he who runs might 
read ! 

Consider, I pray you. As he was a rational, human being, how 
could it be but that he must have meditated the course, upon which 
he then entered, with the deepest earnestness, long before he came 
to a decision and took that first step which brought him out fully 
before the world ? 

Furthermore, since, as all his recorded utterances show, he had 
full knowledge of the spirit of the time, — it was this, indeed, that 
moved him so deeply, — and as, moreover, he knew his own pur- 
pose, it must needs have been, that, from the very first, while he 
was yet in seclusion, it became plain to him, that to publish what 
was burning within him was to pronounce sentence of death upon 
himself, sure and swift. The truth that he had to speak could not 
be spoken without kindling a fire whose first victim would be him- 
self: such was the pride and savage temper of the governing 
classes, the Priests and Pharisees. 

Here, then, was the singularity of his position. Before any 
critical emergency, created by circumstances, had arisen, such as 
left him no alternative but to act (such as has made all other mar- 
tyrs, compelling them to choose life or death upon the spot), while 
he was yet a private person, uncommitted to the course which he 
was led to adopt, and no force was bearing upon him but that of 
his own aspirations, he was, in simple obedience to that, to make 
up his mind to an early, shameful, and violent death. The decis- 
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ion was entirely in his own hands. No one was then thinking of 
taking his life. He was to give it up irrevocably of himself, with- 
out a thought of the possibility of any better fate. 

How, then, could the first movement, the first act, towards putting 
into execution a purpose that involved his own inevitable destruction, 
the step that was to commit him irretrievably to so black a fate, — 
how could it be taken but with the utmost deliberation, with the 
deepest solemnity? What else could it have been but just what 
it was, a religious act, a profoundly religious act? When the 
whole country was moved by the appearance of John, flocking to 
that prophet on the banks of the Jordan, confessing their sins, to 
be bathed by him in the sacred river in token of inward cleansing, 
what could be more natural than that this universal awakening of 
religious feeling should so touch the young and tender heart of 
Jesus as to move him to take the occasion to devote himself pub- 
licly and irrevocably to that high Ideal, which, while it blazed 
with a celestial light, rayed down darkness and. death upon his 
earthly future ? Not merely to do what all the world was doing, 
oh, no, but with his whole soul in the act, did Jesus take that fatal 
step and go to the baptism of John. 

And the way in which the baptism of Jesus is described, the 
boldness of the forms of speech by which the ecstasy of that era 
in his life is represented, reveals to us the profoundness of his emo- 
tion. How true is it, as Waldo Emerson has said, that the instant 
“our speech is inflamed by passion or exalted by thought, it 
clothes itself in images.’’ Whence it follows, the bolder the im- 
ages, the more intense is the flame of passion from which they 
issue, the more exalted the thought that inspires them. 

When it is related that, as he came up out of the baptismal 
waters, Jesus saw right into the opened heavens, and a dove, the 
acknowledged emblem of peace, crossing the sphere of his rapt 
vision, was instantly glorified to his raised imagination, and trans- 
figured into a symbol of the present God, and a passage of ancient 
Scripture came so suddenly to his mind, that it seemed to come by 
no volition of his, but from without, like an unearthly voice speak- 
ing, assuring him that he was uplifted into intimate, filial relation- 
ship to the Highest,— then, then, we see what a deep of heavenly 


emotion was opened within him, a depth of feeling which could 
2 
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have been reached by nothing less than an entire surrender of 
himself to the Perfect Will, even when it willed his death. 

Thus raised by the greatness and purity of his purpose into 
Sonship with the All Perfect, the peace of the Perfect, passing all 
understanding, the natural and inseparable consequence or accom- 
paniment of so exalted a state of mind, welled up and inundated 
his being, causing an ecstasy that the boldest figure of speech could 
after all only inadequately express. Conscious as he was of the 
purity to which he aspired, would he have been exalted to such a 
pitch, and to the use of such bold imagery, if all had appeared 
bright and smooth before him, if the blackness of death had not 
rested on his earthly outlook, if he had not had the deeper con- 
sciousness of a perfect triumph over all the mortal fear and weak- 
ness through which he had struggled up to that great hour? At 
his Baptism, that first step towards actualizing his high purpose, 
the step that costs, he voluntarily and solemnly bade farewell to 
self once for all and forever. 

Afterwards, early and late in his public career, it incidentally 
but all the more strikingly appears, how fully he had accepted the 
fearful conditions of his existence, and how irrevocably his mind 
was made up too meet a speedy and violent death. 

Once, when a great crowd was following him, excited by the 
hope that he would prove to be the magnificent Messiah whom 
they were looking for, he turned, and said to them, in effect, ‘ If 
you really mean to follow me, you must hate all that you hold 
dearest, your own lives even, and take your crosses on your shoul- 
ders and consider yourselves under sentence of death and on the 
way to the place of execution.’” Does not language like this 
undesignedly show that he held himself thus doomed ? 

Again, at an early period, do we not have a glimpse of his con- 
viction that he was soon to die in the answer which he returned to 
those who asked him why he did not require his disciples to fast ? 
“Can the guests at a bridal fast,’’ he cried, ‘‘ when the bride- 
groom is among them? But the time is coming,” he added, 
“when the bridegroom will be taken away, and then they will 
fast.”” 

As the story moves on, it grows more and more manifest that 
to him life was a pathway leading straight to a violent death. 
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And nothing, I think, so well accounts for the wonderful self-pos- 
session with which he followed that path to the dark end, — noth- 
ing so well explains his consummate presence of mind in the pres- 
ence of his awful fate as the supposition that, having utterly re- 
nounced self, trodden it into dust under his feet, he ceased to be 
distracted by any selfish anxieties. With a death of torture and 
shame always before him, so far was any self-concern from rising 
like a cloud to blur his clear, broad vision, he met every emer- 
gency, every friend and every foe, hearkening to every cry of the 
outcast and the suffering, as if he had no thought of anything 
else. O friends, could we only do the same, —fling self behind 
us, blessed would be our eyes, for how much that is now invisible 
to us should we then see, and how keen and far-reaching would 
be our sight! And from what a host of, meannesses and cowardly 
cares should we at once be delivered ! 

As the history proceeds, the impress of truth upon its details 
goes on deepening and deepening to the end. And upon no part 
of it is it more luminously visible than upon that which records 
the latter portion of that great life. The reason is at hand why 
it should be so. As Jesus advanced, as the opposition to him 
grew more bitter, as the fire he was kindling became fiercer, a 
force, which was at the first, in his early and secluded years, 
necessarily in reserve, came forth into action with extraordinary 
power, the native force of his great personality. Then it was, as 
the excitement that he caused grew ever deeper and wider, that 
he was put toa severer, and ever severer test. A young man, 
all alone, confronted with a ruthless, ecclesiastical authority, with 
all that was held to be respectable and religious in arms against 
him, face to face with brutal violence and a horrid death, then 
his personal strength came into play, — yes, it may be said, came 
into play,— for he bore himself through it all with no apparent effort, 
but with an ease, with a grace, that betokens a measureless exuber- 
ance of power, — with a new and original simplicity, the simplicity 
of Nature herself, at once moved to the very inmost of his being 
and yet in full possession of himself, — with such tenderness and 
such dignity: in a word, with such transcendent greatness of mind, 
that it was utterly impossible that such a phenomenon should be let 
die, leaving no trace in the memory of mankind. Let die! It 
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must have gone like the lightning of God into the hearts of many 
of those to whom it was given to behold the spectacle, and kindled 
them into a flame. Such an impression as it must have made 
could not be made, and those who received it, not be prompted, 
irresistibly prompted, to give it expression, and communicate to 
others in an enduring form what had affected them so mightily. 
Why, the personal disciples of Jesus, poor fishermen as they were, 
were ready to affront the most imposing array of human power, 
the most ferocious opposition, to suffer the worst that could be 
done unto them, to die, to die in flames of fire and on crosses, 
rather than hold their peace and refrain from making the 
world ring with his name. It is incredible, therefore, that 
some, that many among the multitude who saw and heard him, 
should not have been impelled to record in writing what was so 
powerfully moving. Had men forborne, the very stones would 
have leaped to shape themselves into legible characters in record 
of the wondrous story. 

Do we not begin here to get some insight into the way in which 
the Gospels first came into existence, — how it happened, as Luke 
tells us, that many, many, took it in hand to write an account of 
Jesus? Not from the fancy of man, but from the irresistible 
force of Truth and Nature, sprang those first written narratives 
as a plant springs from the seed. 

And what at first sight would seem to be an unfortunate circum- 
stance proves to have been directly the reverse. The persons who 
undertook to put into writing the stories about Jesus evidently had 
but scant qualifications for the work. They were no rhetoricians. 
Their vocabulary was very limited. They knew nothing of the 
art of turning sentences. They had command of only the sim- 
plest forms of speech. They could color the story only after the 
rudest fashion. They could jot down barely such prominent par- 
ticulars as caught the attention of such unpracticed observers. 
Thus, what they wrote, I reiterate, was the product of Nature 
rather than Art. The events narrated wrote themselves, finding 
in the writers only instruments, rude instruments, indeed ; but on 
this very account, because they were rude, the working of Nature 
is only the more manifest. Why do we need to know when 
and by whom the Gospels were written, since they thus show 
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the unmistakable hand of Truth? Must we know when and 
where a flower grew before we can tell whether it be a flower 
or not ¢ 

But I am talking again of the Gospels rather than of their sub- 
ject. It is difficult to keep the two topics apart. I think I will 
not try. 

A short time before his crucifixion, we find Jesus on his way 
from Galilee to Jerusalem. But observe, not a word is said of his 
purpose in going thither. We are left to infer it. All that we 
read is that he went to Jerusalem, and that he told his disciples 
that he should be put to death there. But of his motive or object 
in going there not a syllable is whispered. So silent are the nar- 
ratives on this point, so entirely in the dark are we left, that the 
French biographer of Jesus, whose book created such an interest 
some ten years ago, finding no hint of tlie purpose of that journey, 
suggests the very French surmise that Jesus went to Jerusalem 
for dramatic effect, to provoke his enemies to kill him! The only 
word that intimates that he had a purpose, a high resolve, in going 
to the metropolis is where it is said in Luke (ix. 51) that he 
** steadfastly ’’ set his face to go to Jerusalem, implying that it 
was a settled thought, from which he was not to be diverted. 

Is it not, however, plain, that, although his purpose is not men- 
tioned, he went to Jerusalem just as the Apostle Paul afterwards 
went there, upon the same errand: to publish the truth? Mark 
how Paul declared his purpose: “ And now, behold,” said Paul to 
the elders of Ephesus, “ I am going, bound by the spirit (that is, 
impelled from within), to Jerusalem, not knowing what is to befall 
me there, save that in every city through which I have passed, 
friends, moved by the spirit of truth, have warned me that im- 
prisonment and trouble await me there. But none of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I may 
finish my course with joy, and the service to which I have been 
called, to publish the glad intelligence of the grace of God.”’ 

“‘ There is something exceedingly majestic,’ says Sydney Smith, 
‘in the steadiness with which the Apostle points out the single 
object of his life, and the unquenchable courage with which he 
walks towards it; ‘1 know I shall die, but I have a higher ob- 
ject than life, the zeal of a high.duty. Situation allows other men 
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to think of safety. I not only must not consult it, I must go 
where I know it will be most exposed, I must hold out my hands 
for chains and my body for stripes and my soul for misery. I am 
ready to do it all?’ These,’’ continues Sydney Smith, “ are the 
feelings by which alone bold truths have been told to the world, 
by which the bondage of falsehood has been broken and the chains 
of slavery have been snapped asunder. It is in vain to talk of 
men numerically : when the passions of a man are exalted to a 
summit like this, he is a thousand men. [If all the feebleness and 
fluctuation of his nature are shamed away, you must not pretend 
to calculate on his efforts. Under the influence of sublime feel- 
ings, sometimes of liberty, sometimes religious, men have sprang up 
from the dust to shiver the oldest dominions, to toss to the ground 
the highest despots, to astonish ages to come with the immensity 
and power and grandeur of human feelings.’’ 

If the high spirit of Paul justly inspires such a burst of wisdom 
and admiration as this, in what words are we to express the sense 
of greatness which Jesus awakens in us, steadfastly pursuing his 
way to Jerusalem on the same high service, but, unlike the Apos- 
tle, knowing full well what was to befall him there, with his aw- 
ful fate in full view all the time, although there came no warning 
voices of sympathizing friends, but the acclamations of an ever- 
increasing multitude welcoming him, as they fondly imagined, to 
a throne! 

The Apostle’s outlook was overshadowed only by a vague gen- 
eral idea of danger. Imprisonment appears to have been the 
worst calamity distinctly apprehended. He may not have been 
wholly without hope that the journey might not prove as disastrous 
as was predicted. But Jesus saw, and, with his knowledge of the 
deadly hostility which he had provoked, it required in him no pre- 
ternatural illumination to see it, — he saw, and there was nothing 
else visible to him, that in going to Jerusalem to say and do there 
what he had said and done elsewhere, he was sealing his own fate 
over and over again at every step. He knew that the priesthood, 
having no legal power to put him to death, and no other way of 
compassing his destruction, would be sure to hand him over to the 
Roman authorities; and that nothing would satisfy the intense 
national pride of his enemies, stung to frenzy, as it was, by the 
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alleged pretensions of a miserable, Sabbath-breaking, wine-drink- 
ing Nazarene, the associate of infamous tax-gatherers and black- 
guards to the sacred character of the Messiah, — that nothing 
would appease them but his being overwhelmed by the shame of 
the vilest of deaths, death by crucifixion. Nevertheless, to Jeru- 
salem he went, into the very thick of his infuriated enemies, with 
the horrible Cross right before him, never for a moment hidden 
from his view by any demonstrations of popular favor. 

Again, Paul drew a mighty inspiration from Jesus, who trod 
the same path before him, and left it luminous with the splendor 
of his faith. ‘1 can do all things,’’ the Apostle once wrote, 
“through Christ strengthening me.” But Jesus had no forerun- 
ner on that grim journey. He broke the path, marked only by 
the ever-deepening shadow which the cross cast before, — he broke 
the path the first, alone, with God. There were none on earth to 
understand him, and by their sympathy to comfort and strengthen 
him. He had in his own bosom, it is true, a support beyond all 
mortal aid. But, in his youth and utter loneliness, what exal- 
tation of mind does it not imply, what cloudless clearness of 
vision, what indomitable faith, to rise to the Supreme Source of 
Life, and to keep at that elevation as in his native sphere, find- 
ing there all needed strength! While his heart was beating with 
the tenderest human sympathies, there was a great gulf between 
his thoughts and the thoughts of all around him. Devoted as they 
were to him, his personal disciples were so little aware of his high 
aims, that they were befooled by the fond fancy that he, poor man 
that he was, was going to make them judges and princes in Is- 
rael. And this idea it was, that he was the Messiah, who would 
shower riches and honors far and wide, which caused a constantly 
increasing throng of simple-minded country people to follow him on 
the road to the city. 

How naturally do the incidents of that journey succeed one an- 
other! The crowd and the excitement so increased as he ap- 
proached Jerusalem, and so tumultuous became the people, that he 
procured an ass on which he rode into the city, partly, as we may 
suppose, to avoid the pressure of the crowd, and partly, as the ass 
was an animal not used for any warlike purpose, to let it appear 
that, great and noisy as was the throng, it was no riot, no popular 
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insurrection that he was leading. As they moved on, the people 
broke off branches from the palm trees and threw them down be- 
fore him, tearing off their very garments and spreading them un- 
der his feet. 

Amidst this wild enthusiasm, he rode slowly on, wrapped in the 
profoundest solitude of the soul. Not for a moment elated by 
these imposing manifestations of popular favor, when he reached 
the brow of the Mount of Olives, where the city came into view, 
tears gathered in his eyes; he wept, for above the shouts of the 
people, there rung in his ears the approaching doom of his country. 
“ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem !’’ he exclaimed, “ how often would I 
have gathered you as a hen gathers her young under her wings, 
and thou wouldst not! Hadst thou known the things that belong 
to thy peace! But now they are hid from thine eyes, and the 
days are coming when thine enemies will surround thee and lay 
thee even with the ground and thy children within thee, and they 
will leave in thee not one stone upon another.” The signs of the 
times were as legible to him as the most familiar prognostications 
of the weather, the morning and the evening red. He saw how 
righteousness, which is the life and peace of a nation, had vanished. 
The dead body lay there in its corruption ; and to his clear vision, 
the Roman eagles were hovering over it, hungry, with whetted 
beaks, to rend it in pieces. ‘ Where the carcass is,”’ he said, 
“there the eagles are gathered together.” 

Upon reaching the city, he naturally went to the central spot, 
the most popular resort, the Temple. He found the ground, sacred 
to worship, encroached upon by a mob of traders, and turned into 
a filthy market-place where, amidst the bleating of sheep and low- 
ing of cattle, money changers and cattle dealers were chaffering 
with strangers who wanted their foreign coin exchanged, or doves 
or sheep or oxen for sacrificial purposes. Seizing a piece of cord 
that lay at hand, he folded it up, extemporizing a whip, and with 
the commanding air, by which from the first all men were struck, 
he bade the people begone, exclaiming, “ It is written, my house 
shall be a house of prayer for all nations, but you have made it a 
den of thieves.’ Backed by the multitude that were following 
him, and whose enthusiasm was heightened, doubtless, by this 
manifestation of reverence for the Temple, he was not for a mo- 
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ment to be resisted. The first intimation of his will sufficed. 
The traders fled precipitately, driving their sheep and cattle be- 
fore them, and overturning their counters in their haste. What 
wrath this proceeding awoke in the Priests, the official guardians 
of the Temple, may easily be imagined. How could they toler- 
ate this usurpation of their authority by this unknown person, 
this base Galilean! They demanded his authority, — who had 
empowered him. How he answered and silenced them, you 
know. 

Thus boldly did he bear himself in the lion’s den. He made 
no terms with those whom he knew to be his mortal enemies, 
sworn to destroy him. He paid them no deference. Daily after- 
wards, he made his appearance in the same place, where the 
people most thickly congregated. There he encountered Phar- 
isees, Sadducees, and Herodians, and so confounded all comers 
who undertook to dispute with him, that no one ventured to ques- 
tion him, and so popular was he that the ecclesiastical authorities 
did not dare to attempt his arrest. 

But, notwithstanding his enemies cowered before him, leaving 
him apparently in undisputed possession of the field, notwithstand- 
ing, to all appearances, he was becoming entrenched in the favor 
of the people, not for an instant was he blinded to the fact that 
the priests were destined to triumph, and that speedily. No signs 
of immediate success, however dazzling, no popular adulation, 
could hide from him the vision of a cruel and lonely death close at 
hand. With his knowledge of human nature, how could he fail to 
see that the confusion with which he had overwhelmed all attempts 
to ensnare him in his speech, so far from bringing his foes to a 
better mind, would only exasperate their malice and inflame it to 
the murder pitch. 

How touchingly, for instance, is the state of his mind disclosed 
in that scene in the neighboring village of Bethany, where he 
lodged during this visit to Jerusalem! What an insight do we 
get into his thoughts in the manner in which he received the costly 
homage of Mary when she poured the precious ointment upon 
his person! When she broke the box, and the whole house 
was filled with the sweet perfume, it instantly struck his sense 
as the odor of the tomb. And, although no one there had the 
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poor so near at heart as he, yet when Mary’s act was objected 
to as a waste, and the plausible suggestion made that the oint- 
ment might have been sold and given to the poor, so struck was he 
by the undesigned coincidence of the act with his near death, that 
he exclaimed, “Hush! Disturb her not! Let her alone! She 
is embalming me for my burial!” And note those added words, 
the more significant, because so slightly allusive— The poor you 
have always with you, but me you have not always.”’ 

Now it is not to be supposed that the narrators of this incident 
had any thought of showing how ever-present to his mind was his 
death. The incident is told, as indeed the whole story is told, 
not to make out a case, certainly not to make out a case in accor- 
dance with nature and probability, but only for the sake of its 
striking character. No comment is made. No explanation so 
much as hinted at. I have no idea that the narrators saw, at 
the moment, the deep pathos of the scene. Indeed, although, 
as Jesus predicted, the fragrance of that act of Mary’s has filled 
the world, I do not believe its truth to nature has yet been 
fathomed. 

How characteristic it was of Jesus to be struck by correspon- 
dences between the seen and the unseen, is evident on every page 
of his history. Equally evident is it how all unconscious the his- 
torians were that, in the particulars which they relate, they are 
laying open great deeps of feeling in Jesus, — the passionate, or, 
as Dr. Tyndall might call it, the emotional life of Jesus, that 
in him which is the key to so many secrets, to the origin and 
character and meaning of the Gospels, and to the extraordinary 
power and permanence of the influence which has wrought so 
mightily on the human soul, and determined the history of our 
race for ages. 

This habit of his of noting resemblances between what occurred 
in his presence and his thought,— how impressively, because inci- 
dentally does it reveal the profound personal interest that he had 
in all that he said and did. When one’s heart is full of any great 
idea, he finds everything hinting at it and echoing it. The soul 
thus possessed hears all Nature bursting forth into speech and 
song in response and accord. Around such an one, the lilies of 
the field and the birds of the air, the mountains and the hills, 
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break forth into singing, and all the trees of the forest clap their 
hands. Not from*hearsay, not from any outward, preternatural 
dictation, but out of “the burning core” of that great heart of 
his came every word that Jesus uttered. But the authors of the 
Gospels never dreamed that they were showing that so it was with 
him. And yet how naturally, without any strained constructions, 
may we infer the untold from what is told! 

What a revelation is there, to the same effect as the incident 
last mentioned, in those brief words that broke from his lips when 
he was at the table for the last time with his disciples! They 
have been the occasion of the most extravagant errors, of the 
most monstrous absurdities. Protestant theologians have been, 
not a little, embarrassed in the endeavor to explain them satisfac- 
torily. The best that they have been able to say of them, in op- 
position to the doctrine of transubstantiation, is that they are a 
peculiarly bold figure of speech, an Orientalism. But in truth 
they are neither Oriental, nor Occidental, but purely Natural, a 
mode of expression profoundly human. Precisely so would any 
one have expressed himself, situated and moved as Jesus was at the 
moment. With that awful death close before him, such slight inci- 
dents as the breaking of a loaf of bread, and the pouring out of the 
blood-red wine, became portents, startling him with their ominous sig- 
nificance, accustomed as he was to see such correspondences ; and 
so vivid were the images of torture and blood which the breaking of 
the bread and the streaming wine conjured up, that for the instant 
the bread and wine vanished from hissight. He sawnot them. He 
saw only with the mind’s eye. He beheld only his own tortured 
body and flowing blood, and he exclaimed, as he handed the bread 
and wine to his disciples,“ Take and eat! It is my body!” 
“Tt is my blood!” Never again on earth, he said, would he touch 
a drop of the fruit of the vine. How could he, associated as it 
was with such an abhorrent image? Ido not believe that he ate 
a morsel of the bread. 

In what keeping this incident, thus viewed, is with the charac- 
teristic sensibility of Jesus, with his situation at the time, and 
with human nature, —is it not manifest? But where in the his- 
tory is there a hint that the narrators were aware that they were 
unveiling the inner life of Jesus, or that they had the remotest 
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idea of the admirable consistency of the particulars which they re- 
late, even oftentimes to the simplest forms of expression reported, 
with the natural working of our spiritual being ? 

But I am leaving myself but little time to mention certain other 
respects in which he, who was one with us all, was yet like no 
other. 

Jesus stands by himself, far above all others born of woman, in 
that, such was his personal power, his extraordinary native force, 
that, in his presence and at his will, the possessed regained their 
self-possession, the blind saw, the lame walked, and, in one or two 
instances, the very dead started from their mysterious sleep, and 
he himself returned to life. 

But these facts, the so-called miracles, and miracles they are in 
one sense, in the primitive sense of wonders, — these facts, na- 
tural facts, as I hold them to be, effects, illustrations, revelations, 
of the connection between our material and immaterial being, — 
these facts are, by numbers, regarded as fables so egregious as to 
cast a deep shadow of doubt over the whole history in which they 
are found. 

In regard to these extraordinary facts, I can do but little 
more, here and now, than declare the strength of my own con- 
victions. There are two considerations that have decisive weight 
with me. 

In the first place, the way in which most of these wonderful oc- 
currences are told puts it out of my power to doubt that they ac- 
tually took place. They are narrated just as we should expect 
and require them to be narrated in the time and country in which 
Jesus lived, supposing them to be true. The agitation of human 
passions, precisely such as, upon this supposition, they must have 
caused, is undesignedly and unconsciously photographed in the 
manner in which they are related. Not more faithfully, not more 
truly inimitably, are the forms of fossil plants and animals stamped 
upon the substances on which they are found. This species of evi- 
dence is, to my mind, incomparably more powerful than the testi- 
mony given under oath of never so many honest and intelligent 
individuals, because it is evidence which no mortal man intended 
to give. In no instance is this evidence more abundant and strik- 
ing than in the case of the most extraordinary event in the whole 
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history: the reappearance of Jesus alive on the second morning 
after his crucifixion. It is the involuntary emotions and miscon- 
ceptions of the actors in that scene in the Garden, pictured in the 
different narratives with the artless frankness of Nature herself, 
that involve the great fact, bearing witness to its truth with an 
authority to which a voice from heaven could give no confirma- 
tion. 

In the second place, those remarkable physical effects which 
illustrate the career of Jesus are attributable, and were by him 
attributed in the most emphatic manner, not to any magical 
charms or formulas, not to any peculiar gift of which he was 
conscious in himself, but to an immaterial force, confessedly of 
vast power, and native to the human soul: Faith, the first extra- 
ordinary manifestations of which that occurred took Jesus himself 
by surprise ; and how profoundly he was impressed, by what he 
witnessed of its power, we may infer from the pointed manner 
in which he always directed attention to it, and from the bold and 
emphatic forms of speech which he used in describing it. 

It has been long and widely taken for granted that the extra- 
ordinary events that marked the career of Jesus were expressly 
designed to accredit his authority. As I read his history, this is 
a palpable assumption, a representation of the miracles so-called 
entirely unwarranted by the record. Jesus never sought occasion 
to produce these remarkable effects. As I have said, they took 
him by surprise, in the first instance, and he rather sought to avoid 
them. He represented it as an evidence of the low condition of 
the people that they required signs and miracles in order that they 
might believe in him. It is true, he referred to them as proofs 
of his truth, but they were valid as credentials of his authority 
for this very reason, that they were not designed as such any 
more than his proclaiming the gospel to the poor, to which he 
referred in the same way, was so intended. He preached to 
the poor for the poor’s sake, and not to prove that he came from 
God. 

Accepting these wonders as true, I see in them a most cheer- 
ing, most triumphant, and most needed demonstration of Spirit, 
the Hidden Life of all that is. Were that really believed in, we 
should have but little difficulty in believing that he who appeared 
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among men “in the power of the Spirit’’ could even awake the 
dead. 

And can it be doubted that, if the extraordinary facts in the 
life of Jesus were received as facts in nature, as facts essential 
to a true philosophy of nature, it would radically affect our ideas 
of life and death, and neutralize the materialistic tendencies of 
physical science, were they a thousand times more pronounced 
than they are ? 

Once more, I can only briefly mention one other particular in 
which Jesus is pre-eminently distinguished above all the other 
leaders of mankind. He was far greater in his reserved than in 
his actual life. As men always sympathize mightily with sup- 
pressed emotion, this is a characteristic of him that, indefinable 
as it is, is of great power, because it is indefinable. We receive 
from the accounts of him the impression that the man was far 
more than his word, wise as that was, far more than his work, 
great as that also was. This impression is made, not merely by 
the facility, but by the wondrous grace with which he met all 
emergencies and rendered them his submissive servants. We feel 
that he was more than equal to any circumstances. He was al- 
ways master, imperial master, of the situation, even when he was 
hanging in mortal agony on the Cross. And how informal was 
he withal, how little didactic! At every turn and touch, power 
gushed from his lips and his fingers. 

The one simple conclusion is that he was a person apart and 
alone, above being ranked with the other great ones of the world. 
He stands out, a far advanced fact in the natural history of the 
human race. In him as in no other we have a revelation, realiza- 
tion, development, if you please, of the vitalizing and transcendent 
energy of Truth, when transmuted into personal power, incarnated 
and concrete, a new, unparalleled advance of the Spirit across and 
beyond the great physical mystery of our being, death. In him 
stands a wide open gate into the Illimitable, where science must 
reverently pause and confess her limitations. And it is not to 
the intellect first or chiefly that this wonderful Life is addressed. 
Through the quick sympathy of one and the same nature, it calls 
into action the best and the greatest in every soul of flesh, bear- 
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ing triumphant witness to the sovereignty of Spirit, of God in all 
and above all. 

When facts, similar to those in the history of Jesus, at once 
original and natural, are shown us in the histories of other re- 
nowned persons, and as satisfactorily established, then shall we be 
prepared to rank them with him. 

What think ye of Christ? The question of questions. ‘ There 
is no doctrinal controversy of the church,’’ says a learned Ger- 
man theologian, ‘‘ which may not be traced back to a fundamental 
difference of opinion as to the person of Jesus.’’ Strauss again 
was moved to write his elaborate life of Jesus, wherein Jesus is 
reduced to all but a myth, by the idea that there is no hope of a 
thorough reform but in eradicating what he held to be the false 
idea that reigns of Christ. Our radical brothers are of the same 
opinion. The idea of Jesus must be changed, they conceive. He 
must be put down from his high position, reduced to the rank of 
the world’s great men. It is true, the idea of Jesus is of vital 
importance. But it is thus important, because it is, as I have 


said, a demonstration which has no parallel of the Spirit; because 
Jesus, not in his words alone, but Jesus awakening Lazarus, Jesus 
awakening himself from the grave, reveals to us its mighty po- 
tency. It is in vain that we magnify the spirit: our faith in it 
is feeble, so long as we are unable to recognize its energizing 
presence in those physical effects which Faith in it, as it dwelt 
in Jesus, once produced. 


Wituiam H. Furness. 





The Scottish Philosophy. 


THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY.* 


Dr. McCosu tells us that his history of the Scottish philosophy 
has been with him a.labor of love. We hardly need this testi- 
mony to a fact sufficiently obvious on every page. ‘The crisp- 
ness of the style, the accumulation of material from unfamiliar 
and local sources, the care in the analyses, and the whole hearti- 
ness of the presentation, unite to show the author’s enjoyment of 
his work. ‘This special interest in the undertaking has sprung 
both from the patriotism of the author, and from his confidence in 
the methods and many of the results of the Scotch philosophy. 

The author’s enthusiasm for his theme has not misled him. 
The subject was peculiarly suited to his genius. He is so 
thoroughly a Scotchman, so thoroughly a metaphysician of the 
Scotch type, so familiar with the materials with which he had to 
work, and to such an extent the master of them, that the success 
of the undertaking would seem to be insured from the start. To 
say that the author is a thorough Scotchman, is to say, indeed, 
that he is not without some amount of positiveness, perhaps even 
of dogmatism and prejudice. This we say with all respect for the 
race which we Have always admired, and for the author who is 
thereby even better fitted for his work. ‘To be led through the 
intricacies of Scotch metaphysics by so thorough a Scotchman, is 
like being guided over the heaths and among the hills of Scotland 
by a native of the soil. The véry companionship has a charm, 
and helps us to identify ourselves with the objects of our contem- 
plation. So far as we are competent to judge, the qualities of 
which we speak do not interfere at all with fairness of presenta- 
tion. At least this is true so far as the systems under review 
are concerned. The national warmth of feeling, no less than the 
national honesty, serves here a good purpose. The author seems 


* The Scottish Philosophy, Biographical, Expository, Critical, from 
Hutcheson to Hamilton. By James McCosh, D.D., LL.D., President of 
the College of New Jersey, Princeton. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers, No. 530 Broadway. 1875. 
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to take equal satisfaction in greeting a friend and grappling with 
a foe. He is thus under no temptation to misrepresent either. 

We think, however, that the presentation of characters is less 
free from the effects of prejudice. His presentation of Hume, 
for instance, would hardly convey a true idea of his very remarka- 
ble character. Of this we can give only one instance. Hume, in 
his youth, wrote an interesting letter to a physician, in which he 
speaks of weakness rather than lowness of spirits. He had fallen 
into a state where his mind would not work. This had been pre- 
ceded by hard study and thinking, and was acompanied by physi- 
cal symptoms such as would more than account for it. He writes 
to the physician for his opinion as to whether he would recover the 
full use of his intellectual faculties. Of this letter Dr. McCosh 
says that it lets us see that “ there had been an awful struggle 
and crisis.’” Hume had undertaken the improvement of his tem- 
per and will along with his reason and understanding. ‘This is in- 
terpreted to mean that ‘* he had endeavored to act the self-right- 
eous and self-sufficient stoic.” To reason from a year of depression 
in the youth of Hume, however caused, or from the fact that a 
son of Mr. James Mill, in order to escape a lingering death by dis- 
ease, committed suicide, to the natural tendencies of the doctrines 
they held, seems to us hardly fair. Such reasoning is as unsafe 
as the reasoning from specials providences. Accidents like those 
just referred to are liable to happen in the best regulated Ortho- 
dox families. The temporary depression of Hume is nothing to 
the gloom that haunted many a canonized saint, and the mania for 
suicide may be stimulated by the teachings to which Mr. Mill was 
most opposed. 

In regard to the teaching of Hume, and even in regard to the 
importance and the extent of his influence, the author is more fair. 
If on the one page he speaks of ‘‘ the importance of not allowing 
fundamental truth to be assailed,” on the next page he tells us 
that, “‘ in fact, all later philosophy springs directly or indirectly 
from the thorough-going examination to which the Scotch skeptic 
had subjected received truths.” 

Not only is the work, on the whole, well done, but it is a work 
worth doing. The Scotch philosophy fills an important place in the 
history of thought. Its importance consists largely in the fact that 
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it will long continue to be, in a general way, the philosophy of the 
average thinking man. It is an eddy in the great sweep of philo- 
sophic thought, but it is in the eddies that the drift-wood most accu- 
mulates. If it does not present the final solution of the problems 
with which it deals, it at least states them and describes them in an 
earnest and honest way, and thus does much to stimulate thought. 
It has helped to train many clear and strong thinkers, and will 
doubtless help to train many more. The history of Dr. McCosh 
cannot, of course, take the place of the more important works of 
which it treats; but it is instructive and interesting to see these 
works in their relation to the national life; to see that their au- 
thors are only first among equals, to see how the Scotch intellect 
aroused itself afresh with every generation to grapple with the 
most difficult questions of thought and life. It is not strange 
that the author tells the story with pride and pleasure. 

It must here be noticed that all Scotch metaphysicians do not 
belong to the distinctively Scottish school. Dr. McCosh mentions 
three peculiarities which he considers to mark this school. The 
first is that it proceeds on the method of observation; the second 
is that it employs self-consciousness as the instrument of observa- 
tion ; and the third is that, by the observations of consciousness, 
principles are reached which are prior to and independent of ex- 
perience. These principles are very true as far as they go; but 
we think they do not quite reach that which is most peculiar to 
the Scotch school. ‘To these three marks we should desire to add 
a fourth, namely, that the principles which it exhibits as prior to 
‘and independent of experience are such as common men would at 
once recognize as those which underlie their own thought. In this 
is found the significance of the term “ common sense,” that fills 
so important a place in the Scotch philosophy. Dr. McCosh ob- 
jects to the word as equivocal, meaning, as it does, either a faculty 
or set of faculties common to all men, or that good sense which is 
comparatively rare. We agree with him, that it is not the best 
word that philosophy can use to express fundamental beliefs. At 
the same time we think that no word could better express the posi- 
tion of the Scotch school. The object of this school is to trans- 
fer to philosophy the crude forms of thought prevalent in common 
life. For this purpose the term “ Common Sense ’’ was chosen 
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with a perception of its fitness almost accurate enough to be called 
instinctive. It expresses at once the position taken, the end 
aimed at, and a justification of the whole procedure. We do not 
regard the equivocal character of the word as objectionable. 
Indeed, to our mind, the two meanings of the word seem very 
closely allied. The common sense, which is the rare endowment 
that we distinguish as “ good” common sense, is simply a purer 
or more intense form of the crude, practical habits of thought and 
judgment prevalent among all men. At least, the equivocation, 
so far as it exists, illustrates very well the attempt of the Scotch 
school to unite two widely different things, namely, the every-day 
thought of man and philosophy. 

We cannot better illustrate our meaning than by referring 
briefly to the principal stages in the history of this philosophy. 
Of course, our treatment must be extremely general, and we will 
refer our readers to the work of Dr. McCosh for the interesting 
material which he has so carefully collected. 

The Scotch philosophy, according to Dr. MeCosh, may be con- 
sidered as fairly taking its rise with Francis Hutcheson who lived 
in the first half of the eighteenth.century. Hutcheson discussed 
very pleasantly, if not very profoundly, matters of philosophic in- 
terest, especially those connected with morality and beauty. He 
took the world as it offered itself to him. Neither philosophical 
nor religious skepticism would seem to have crossed his path. He 
represents the epoch of simple faith. We may call it the period 
of innocence, in which the mind had not tasted the fatal fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, — that knowledge which claims that all we 
can be sure of is our ignorance. The soul had not yet awakened 
to find itself naked and alone.* 

In this case the disturbing influence came not from without. It 
was the clear Scotch intellect which was to offer to the unquestion- 
ing Scottish faith this fatal fruit. It was David Hume through 
whose hand this strange element was introduced. It would prob- 


* Of Hume’s system Reid says, “If this is the philosophy of human 
nature, my soul enter thou not into her secrets! . . . It is surely the for- 
bidden tree of knowledge: I no sooner taste of it than I perceive my- 
self naked and stripped of all things, — yea, even of my very self.” 
Hegel uses a similar figure. 
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ably be safe to call him the most clear-headed of Scottish think- 
ers. He was certainly one of the clearest thinkers of mod- 
ern times. If we apply the tests suggested by Dr. McCosh, 
we should hardly consider him as belonging to the Scotch school. 
Indeed, the great effort of Scottish thought became henceforth 
an attempt to expel from itself the influence of his system. It 
récognized this at once as foreign and hostile to itself. Even were 
it not for this fact, the influence of Hume is so bound up with all 
later European thinking that it would be hardly fair to regard him 
as belonging to any school. Scotland, Germany, France, and 
England are alike indebted to him as the stimulus or the source 
of their best thinking. Kant himself tells us that his philosophic 
activity was roused by him ; Comte acknowledges his immense in- 
debtedness to him; English thinkers of to-day are recognizing in 
him their master. In Hume we see what can be accomplished by 
clearness and accuracy of thought. The lines he drew corre- 
spond exactly with the lines that divide our mental faculties. 
Every division he made became from henceforth a line of battle. 
Perhaps there never lived another thinker who recognized so ac- 
curately so many of these natural divisions, so many points of 
permanent strategetic importance. Whether it be faith in the 
natural world, religious faith, faith in causation, faith in miracles, 
or theories in regard to the nature of virtue, opposing hosts still 
range themselves, and the fighting still goes on, according to the 
plan of battle drawn up by Hume. Thus he formed one of the 
great epochs in the history of philosophy. Henceforth the un- 
conscious naturalness of crude common thought became for the 
philosophic mind as impossible as perfect innocence became impos- 
sible after the fall. If this natural faith is still held, it must be 
held consciously, it must be held by conquest, it must be held, 
too, shorn of some of its chief elements. It can thus never again 
be what it was. 

We can here refer merely to the position taken by Hume in re- 
gard to our knowledge of the outer world. This position was that 
we have no knowledge whatever of the existence of any outward 
world. All our perceptions are, to use a term which came into 
use later, subjective, and we have no power to reach anything 
beyond these. Both Reid and Hamilton, though in this Dr. 
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McCosh appears to follow them, are, we think, wrong in their view 
of the basis of the skepticism of Hume. The view is, that Hume 
starts with the assumption that our perception of the outer world 
is mediate rather than immediate ; that is, that we do not per- 
ceive objects directly, but perceive only mental impressions, and 
from these infer an outward world; and that, holding this posi- 
tion, it is easy for him to deny the validity of this inference. 
These writers hold, therefore, that all that is necessary to confute 
this skepticism is to propose a different theory of perception. The 
truth is, that Hume, in his examination, starts from the most com- 
mon sense view of immediate perception. He describes the ideas 
of common men who believe that the perception that they have at 
one moment is identical with that which they had at a previous 
moment ; in other words, who believe in the “ identity of their re- 
sembling perceptions,” and in the fact that “ their perceptions are 
their only objects,” that “‘ the very image which is present to the 
senses ” is “‘ the real body.” This, he says, is the position of all the 
‘¢ unthinking and unphilosophical part of mankind.” He shows . 
that this view must be given up, and that we have to admit “ that 
our perceptions have no more a continued than an independent 
existence.” He then passes to the philosophic view which dis- 
tinguishes ‘“‘ betwixt perceptions and objects, of which the former 
are supposed to be interrupted and perishing, and different at every 
return ; the latter to be uninterrupted.” But this ‘‘ new system ”’ 
he affirms to be only “a palliative remedy,’’ containing ‘‘ all the 
difficulties of the vulgar system, with some others that are peculiar 
to itself.” 

The reason for the view of Hume’s skepticism taken by Reid 
and Hamilton would seem to be, that both accepted Hume’s state- 
ment in his later and more popular essay now entitled “ An In- 
quiry Concerning Human Understanding,” and in particular the 
section in regard to the academical and skeptical philosophy, in- 
stead of turning to his earlier and more profound work, “ A Treat- 
ise on Human Nature.’ Indeed, Reid quoting from the first 
named essay says, expressly, “* The passage now quoted is all that 
I have found in Mr. Hume’s writings on this point.’’ Yet it is the 
earlier and fuller work that displays, not only the doctrine as it first 
arose in the mind of Hume, but also the reasoning which upholds 
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it. The real basis and starting-point of Hume’s skepticism we 
conceive to have been no theory of perception, but the denial by 
Locke of innate ideas. This denial he pushed to its extreme. If 
we have nothing in the mind save what comes through the senses, 
it is easy to place a watch on the senses, and thereby to determine 
what is in the mind. Locke undertook to do this, but his watch 
was a careless one. Hume did the same thing more thoroughly. 

Reid undertook to lay again the foundation of simple, natural 
faith, which the skepticism of Hume had overthrown. Reid is on 
the whole clear-headed ; his style is simple and direct ; yet his 
treatment of the matter of perception must be somewhat obscure, 
since all Sir William Hamilton’s wonderful powers of analysis fail 
to determine exactly what his position was. At least, Sir William 
Hamilton was obliged to surrender the view of Reid’s system, 
which, with the most unhesitating affirmation, backed by the most 
terrible sarcasm, he at first maintained against Brown. The account 
of the position of Reid given by Dr. McCosh is, we think, clearer 
and more correct than that given by Hamilton. It is certain that 
Reid imagined himself to be taking the position held by the com- 
mon mind. With a mildly sarcastic reference to the division be- 
tween ordinary and philosophic thought made by Hume in a pas- 
sage which he had just quoted, Reid says, “‘ On the one side stand 
all the vulgar who are unpracticed in philosophical researches, and 
guided by the uncorrupted primary instincts of nature. On the 
other side stand all the philosophers, ancient and modern, — every 
man without exception who reflects. In this division, to my great 
humiliation, I find myself classed with the vulgar.”’ 

But the attack of Hume was only the final and d>cisive act of 
a prolonged intellectual movement by which the vulgar notion of 
perception had been forever banished from philosophic thought. 
Reid undertakes to occupy the old ground; he claims to rear 
again the overthrown foundations of natural faith. He fancies 
that he has done this. But there is between his view and the 
popular faith an immense difference. The vulgar thought fancies 
that sound, color, taste, and smell are matters of real perception ; 
that the rose is red, just as we see it; that the air-is full of music 
when we listen to sweet sounds. No theory of perception that 
gives up these elements can claim the authority of the popular 
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faith in the manner in which Reid, and especially in the manner 
in which Hamilton, claims it. Reid distinguishes as Locke did be- 
tween the primary and secondary qualities of body. Unlike Locke, 
he makes the distinction that of objective and subjective. The 
primary qualities of bodies alone belong to them. ‘These are 
extension, divisibility, figure, motion, solidity, hardness, softness, 
and fluidity. These, according to Reid, are the real objects of per- 
ception. Our senses “inform us what they are in themselves.’’ 
Of color and sound and other similar matters our senses “ inform 
us only, that they are qualities that affect us in a certain manner, 
that is, produce in us a certain sensation.’’ This is only a dumb 
and colorless imitation of the popular idea of perception. 

But even this position, a bare and barren imitation of that pop- 
ular faith which it would restore, could not be long held. We 
must pass over intervening fluctuations of belief in the Scotch 
school, and hasten at once to survey its final crisis. We have 
seen the skepticism of Hume, sweeping away the natural basis of 
common faith, and Reid attempting, with but half success, to re- 
build the ruined structure. A second and yet a more destructive 
attack, however, awaited it. The ‘tidal wave ” of skepticism, 
leaving bare for a season the shores of Scotland, flooded those of 
Germany, then flowing back again, mighter than before, it swept 
away the slight foundations that had been laid meanwhile. In 
other words, the skepticism of Hume became reinforced by that of 
Kant. Kant wrought it into a system; and though he derived 
from Hume more than he had occassion to admit, though his skep- 
ticism was less consistent and thorough than that of Hume, yet, 
being wrought into a system, it became a thousand-fold more 
powerful. It was the regular army, moving in trained order, in- 
stead of a body of militia, valiant indeed, but untrained and un- 
organized. The strategetic genius was still that of Hume, but the 
army was created and organized by the genius of Kant. 

As Reid undertook to lay again the foundations of popular faith 
after the ravages of the skepticism of Hume, so Sir William Ham- 
ilton undertook to lay afresh these foundations after they had been 
again disturbed by the skepticism of Kant. The skepticism of 
Kant, perhaps because less original, was less consistent and 
thorough-going than that of Hume. Where Hume left no place 
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for belief in the reality of anything outside of one’s self, Kant 
postulated, as the ground of our perceptions, the existence of a 
something of which we could know absolutely nothing, save the 
fact of its existence. This moderation of doubt left his position 
much stronger than that of Hume ; for, however men have amused 
themselves by questioning the reality of an external world, proba- 
bly no one has ever doubted it, even in thought. Hume himself 
does not pretend that this extreme skepticism was a reality to him, 
or that he expected it to be to any one else. The modified skep- 
ticism of Kant, however, can hardly help forcing a certain con- 
viction of its truth, at least, so far as its general substance is con- 
cerned, from any thinking mind that fully understands its basis. 
The difference between what Kant dropped and what he retained 
of the skepticism of Hume is this: It cannot be proved that an 
outward world exists, neither, on the other hand, can it be dis- 
proved ; thus, if one holds this belief, he need not fear that the 
contrary should ever be established. It is not so with beliefs in 
regard to the qualities of this world. It can be proved that noth- 
ing that is furnished by our own sensations can form a part of this 
external existence ; this includes not only color and sound, but much, 
at least, of what is reckoned among the primary quantities of mat- 
ter. The conceptions of form and extension, for instance, are 
more indirectly, but not less really, than color and sound the 
result of our own sensations. 

Sir William Hamilton felt the power of the skepticism of Kant, 
but still he undertook to maintain against it the Scottish doctrine 
of ** Common: Sense,” and the popular notion of perception. He 
affirmed this common sense doctrine of perception with even 
greater boldness and directness of utterance than Reid. He in- 
sisted on immediateness of perception. He denied that the exist- 
ence of the outward world is either suggested by or inferred from 
the impressions of our senses. He maintained that we have, in 
perception, a direct knowledge of the external world. He main- 
tained that this is the testimony of common sense, that is, of the 
natural and instinctive belief of man. The testimony of common 
sense, he insisted, could be discredited only in one way, namely, 
by its conflict with itself. If it could be proved to be in any re- 
spect contradictory, it would lose all its credit ; but this, he insisted, 
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had not been done. Those who accepted the existence of the ex- 
ternal world on the authority of an irresistible instinct, while at 
the same time they denied that we have any direct knowledge of 
its existence, knocked away, he insisted, the ground from beneath 
their own feet. They claimed the authority of natural belief in 
regard to one point, while they denied it in regard to another ; 
but if it is proved untrustworthy in one respect, it can be trusted 
in regard to nothing else, for, falsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. 
Thus bold and absolute is his claim. The unthinking popular faith 
in perception seems to be established again in all its completeness. 
The philosophy of common sense seems to stand fairer and more 
complete even than it was left by Reid. 

We think that nothing, however, can be more disappointing 
than the discovery of how little reality there is behind this fair 
show of words. Reid, as we have seen, affirmed that in regard 
to the primary qualities of matter our senses inform us what they 
are in themselves. Hamilton, by referring to language used by 
Reid in another connection, denies that he could in this mean to 
be understood literally. The position of Hamilton is that the ob- 
jective and subjective elements are united in all our knowledge ; 
the only difference between the primary and secondary qualities 
is, that, in our knowledge of the former, the objective element pre- 
ponderates ; in our knowledge of the latter, the subjective. Ac- 
cording to this position, our knowledge of extension is partly ob- 
jective and partly subjective. We confess that for ourselves we 
attach no meaning to this distinction. We can understand what 
is meant by knowing what extension is in itself, and what is meant 
by the denial of this knowledge; but how the two elements can 
be united we cannot imagine. The only manner in which we can 
conceive it possible for the subjective and objective to be united in 
different degrees is this, that, for every change or difference in the 
external, shall be a change or difference in the internal, but that 
any mental state, made up directly or indirectly of sensations, can 
have any resemblance whatever to an external object, or that one 
such mental state should have more or less of such resemblance 
than another, is a proposition that seems to us meaningless. Look- 
ing at the matter from another point of view, complex ideas or 
perceptions can be analyzed into two elements of which we can 

5 
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say that one is objective and another subjective ; but the idea of 
extension is too simple to be thus analyzed. 

Hamilton’s bold affirmation of direct perception reduces it- 
self, in his presentation of it, to this: that we have a direct 
knowledge of objects that are in contact with our body, but that 
of these objects in themselves, or of any of their qualities in them- 
selves, we have no knowledge. If the doctrine of perception, as 
held by Reid, looks bare and barren compared with the natural 
faith which it would represent, what shall we think of this doctrine 
as held by Sir William Hamilton? At least, it is obvious that the 
strategetic importance of the position is wholly imaginary. The 
arguments by which Hamilton fancied that he had overthrown the 
stronghold of his antagonists recoil with full force against himself. 
He urged against them, that, if the natural belief of man be shown 
to be false in one particular, it cannot be trusted in any other. 
But, according to his own view, this natural belief, so far as per- 
ception is concerned, is false on almost every point. Men have 
naturally the same confidence that they perceive objects as they 
really are, that they have in their perception of these objects as 
existing. Moreover, they have the same confidence that they 
perceive objects directly through sight that they have in their 
perception of objects through touch. We are thus met by the 
very relation which, according to Hamilton, can alone prove the 
untrustworthiness of the natural faith of man; the utterances of 
this faith are in conflict among themselves. Men’s faith in per- 
ception affirms that objects exist with forms, with colors, such as we 
behold ; our reason affirms that this is impossible. The two utter- 
ances contradict one another, and thus, according to the dictum of 
Hamilton, neither can be believed. 

Thus, as was stated above, we have in Sir William Hamilton 
the natural conclusion of the Scotch school. He certainly closes 
worthily the line of thinkers to which he belonged. Cousin’s his- 
tory of the Scotch school of philosophy seems very incomplete as 
we look at it now. Not only does the story break off unfinished, 
but the most commanding figure of the whole is wanting. It is 
“ Hamlet”’ with neither the fifth act nor the hero. Hamilton was 
a man literally of commanding ability. We feel at this distance of 
space and time the wonderful charm of his personality. His learn- 
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ing was marvelous, but less marvelous than his perfect mastery 
of it. The old thinkers live on his pages. Especially does Aris- 
totle, no longer dry, scholastic, and antiquated, meet us with the 
freshness of a contemporary, and solve for us difficulties which 
have seemed peculiar to our time. But with all this, Hamilton 
was rather a teacher of philosophy than a philosopher ; and still 
more a champion than a teacher. He seems never to have forgot- 
ten the allegiance that he owed to the Scotch school of thought. 
It has been well remarked that his bitterness towards Brown 
sprang largely from the fact that he looked upon him as a traitor 
to the cause. He seems also never to have lost out of sight the 
bearing of any theory towards religion. His biographer thinks it 
strange, that, while the Scotch burghers, who had control of the 
university, were always suspicious that Hamilton regarded religion 
too little, Mill should accuse him of making his philosophy bend 
too much to religion. This contradiction, we think, illustrates 
rather the narrowness of his townsmen, than the obtuseness of his 
critic. In one sense, certainly, no one can think too much of re- 
ligion ; but religion is best served by truth, and truth is best served 
by freedom and fearlessness of thought. To give a single exam- 
ple, Hamilton’s explanation of the law of causation could proba- 
bly have sprung from nothing else than his desire to rescue the 
freedom of the will, by a sudden flank movement, from the hands 
of its enemies. He seems then to us above all a champion. His 
war cry was the old one, “ Pro aris et focis.’”” As achampion, he 
stands among the noblest, “ without fear and without reproach.”’ 
But from this very fact it does not appear strange, that, with all his 
learning and all his mental power, he should have made few per- 
manent contributions to philosophic thought. Indeed, of all his 
pet metaphysical notions, dear to him because they were his own, 
or yet dearer because he had unearthed them from the forgotten 
lore of the past, very few, we think, will be found to have any 
enduring value. His theory of immediate perception we have 
found to reduce itself, on examination, to the most insignificant 
proportions, and to be, by his own reasoning, left without basis. 
The theory which ‘in his thought was involved in this, namely, 
that the mind is present in the whole body, and thus perceives 
directly every sensation where it occurs, is refuted by the sim- 
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ple fact that we feel a prickling in the foot when the upper 
part of the nerve is pressed. His theory that perception and 
other mental acts are merely modifications of consciousness, he 
seems himself to surrender where, to show that the mind may 
be unconsciously modified, he urges that “ consciousness cannot 
exist independently of some peculiar modification of the mind; 
we are only conscious as we are conscious of a determinate 
state. To be conscious we must be conscious of some par- 
ticular perception,” &c. His theory that belief in the law 
of causation results from the impotence of the mind will doubt- 
less take its place among the curiosities of metaphysical spec- 
ulation. His doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, as he 
used these words, has accomplished little save to furnish to the 
school to which he would be most opposed an armory from 
which they may draw their choicest weapons. The antinomies in 
regard to the infinite with which he loved to play, nearly all grew 
out of the impossibility of treating, as if it were limited, a body 
which, according to the terms of the definition, has no limits. 
When we have named these points, we believe that we have named 
the more important of those that would be considered in a special 
manner peculiarities of Hamilton’s philosophy. In spite, however, 
of this poverty of original results, the works of Hamilton are so 
full of enthusiasm and learning, so full of the enthusiasm of learn- 
ing, they present distinctions so clearly and sharply drawn, they 
are so stimulating to the thought, that they may serve better than 
almost any other to introduce the young mind into the department 
of study to which they belong. 

In order to mark more definitely the position of the Scottish 
school, it becomes now necessary to take, for a moment, a broader 
view of the whole theme. Besides the arguments referred to by 
Hamilton, which had been used to prove that our sensations cannot 
really represent external objects, that thus we can have no real per- 
ception of such objects, is one that seems to us more convincing than 
any other. It is that in perception the mind is active, not passive. 
The object stimulates activities within the mind, which being 
within it are peculiar to it. If we may suppose a piano to be 
gifted with consciousness, and the sounds made by touching the 
keys to represent the content of its consciousness, all that it could 
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know of the outward world would be that certain influences out- 
side of itself excited within it certain musical notes; of the na- 
ture of these outward influences it could know nothing more. 
Such is the relation of our minds to the external world. It was 
here that Kant left us, face to face with the thing in itself, of 
which we know nothing save the bare fact of its existence. The 
position is one dreary enough. The mind feels itself in the pres- 
ence of a universe in which it is a stranger. Everything about 
it is so foreign that it can have absolutely no communication with 
anything. No wonder that it is repelled by this state of things, 
and that it should seek to escape from the inexorable logic that 
has brought it to this pass, and to re-establish on something like 
the old basis a free and confidential relation with the external 
world. This is what Hamilton undertook to do, and we have 
seen with what poor success. 

But here as elsewhere the wished-for sun can be reached only 
by going forward. The process must work itself out. The at- 
tempt to stay its course, to set it back to an earlier stage, can 
only prolong the discomfort which we seek to escape. While Sir 
William Hamilton shrank back, Hegel pressed forward and led on 
the process to its completion. A reference to the figure we have 
just used may help us to comprehend the nature of this forward 
step. Suppose the piano which we have gifted with consciousness, 
not merely to have its notes excited from without, but to have also 
produced from within its own nature dreams, if we may so call 
them, of airs and harmonies, in which its real being expresses itself, 
and in which it finds its joy. Now, when a player, pressing the 
keys, produces within it a series of chords forming a musical crea- 
tion more perfect than any of which it had conceived, though of 
like nature with those with which it had rejoiced itself, it would still 
have no notion of the appearance of the player; it would know 
nothing of his hands, with their delicate structure and skilled mo- 
tion, but it would recognize outside of itself something kindred to 
itself. 

This extravagant supposition may, at least, illustrate the forward 
step taken by Hegel. ‘* We know nothing of the world outside of 
us,” cried Kant. “ We do know that it conforms to the laws of 
intelligence,” answered Hegel. This, at least, may help to make 
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clear his position that the world outside of us is objective thought. 
This removes the strangeness in which we found ourselves. It 
matters not what may be our theory of the origin of our forms of 
thought, whether they have been created by the influence of ex- 
ternal things, or whether they are the results of a pre-established 
harmony, in either case we recognize an identity between the 
inner and the outer. There is an intelligence embodied in the 
universe kindred to that which is conscious in ourselves. The 
recognition of this simple truth, with the results that flowed from 
it, is that which gives to Hegel his position as the real successor 
of Kant, in the development of philosophy. The failure to recog- 
nize it, the timid holding back instead of the bold advance, is that 
which makes Sir William Hamilton, with all his genius and learn- 
ing, occupy in the history of philosophy that subordinate position 
which we have seen to belong to him; and which, indeed, makes 
the Scotch school, in general, the representative of a reactionary 
movement in the history of thought. 

We cannot close without a single remark in regard to the con- 
tradiction which we found to exist, even according to the system 
of Hamilton, between the natural beliefs themselves, but which 
Hamilton avowed would be the falsification, and the only possible 
falsification, of them all. We find that this contradiction exists 
simply between the superficial assumptions of the unthinking, and 
the results of careful and scientific thought; and that in every 
such case of contradiction it is to the results of thought that the 
faith is transferred. From thought itself there can be, in the 
nature of things, no appeal. Whoever would discredit it must 
use arguments which show his faith in it. The contradiction, then, 
has its place and its solution. Whatever thought fairly disproves 
must be given up. Whatever thought postulates as essential to 
its own processes can never be proved indeed ; but will never be 
seriously doubted. 


C. C. Evexert. 





Some Books and Authors. 


SOME BOOKS AND AUTHORS THAT HELPED ME 
FROM ORTHODOXY TO UNITARIANISM. 


Ir ever a book was a providence to a human being, “‘ The Life 
and Letters of F. W. Robertson’’ were such to me. The 
volumes fell into my hands immediately after their publication in 
this country. It was at the close of a (I can scarcely do other- 
wise than say terrible) vacation, the whole of which I had spent 
wrestling with doubts and questionings over things which I had 
been taught to believe were the very fundamentals of religion. I 
had read half a dozen volumes on the evidences of Christianity, and 
all the other books I could find that held out any hope of being 
able to give me light or rest ; but all to little purpose. Attempts 
to get help from conversations with friends had failed, and worse 
than failed. I went back to college. One more year of study 
remained before I should be ready to enter upon my divinity 
course. The anxiety with which I looked forward to that year, it 
may well be conceived, was intense; for I felt that, unless light 
came to me before its close, I could not conscientiously enroll my- 
self in a theological seminary as a student for the ministry. 
True, I was known already as preparing for that work. Indeed, 
the church of which I was a member had seen fit to license me to 


preach, and I myself had gone so far as several times to occupy 


pulpits. All this, of course, greatly increased the pressure that 
was upon me. Somewhat before this time my attention had been 
called to Mr. Roberson, and I had been greatly fascinated by his 
character and such of his writings as I had seen. But on my re- 
turn to my studies the newly published “ Life and Letters ’’ fell 
almost at once into my hands. ‘Truly they were a godsend. I 
think I never read any book with such eagerness and delight. 
They were food and drink to me for weeks, nay, for the whole 
year. When the next summer came, thanks to these volumes 
more than to any other one agency, I was no longer in doubt as 
to whether I could conscientiously enter the theological school. 
Not that my doubts were gone. Not that he had brought to me 
a solution of all the problems that troubled me. Not that he had 
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discovered to me a system of theology that by any means fully 
met my wants. 

What had he been able todo for me? As nearly as I can ana- 
lyze it, he had done, at least, these two things. 

First, he had taught me not to let my doubts concerning some 
things cause me to let go all. I must discriminate; I must set 
stakes ; I must “‘ strengthen the things which remain, that are 
ready to die.’’ Naturally, doubt is contagious. Tolerated with 
reference to one thing, it tends to communicate itself to others. 
This is unquestionably the dangerous thing about doubting, that 
it is liable to degenerate into general skepticism. But Mr. Rob- 
ertson was a great believer. He doubted widely and profoundly; 
but not half so profoundly or widely as he believed. He drew 
the lines carefully but firmly round about those things which were 
fixed and beyond doubt, and set his feet upon these as upon an 
eternal rock. There was no negative, indifferent, or essentially 
skeptical condition of mind ever to be found in him. He only 
doubted because he must, and so much as he must, and so long as 
he must. He doubted, that he might believe more intelligently, 
more really. The fact that he found himself compelled to doubt 
concerning some things, only made him hold the more firmly to all 
things concerning which he was not compelled to doubt. The les- 
son he taught me in respect to this was invaluable. I shall never 
forget the impression made upon me, the first time I read it, of 
this powerful passage from an address delivered by him before the 
Working-man’s Institute of Brighton: “ It is an awful moment 
when the soul begins to find that the props upon which it has 
blindly rested so long are, many of them, rotten, and begins to 
suspect them all; when it begins to feel the nothingness of many 
of the traditionary opinions which have been received with implicit 
confidence, and in that horrible insecurity begins also to doubt 
whether there be anything to believe at all. It is an awful hour 
—let him who has passed through it say how awful. . . . In that 
fearful loneliness of spirit, when those who should have been his 
friends and counsellors only frown upon his misgivings, and pro- 
fanely bid him stifle doubts which, for aught he knows, may arise 
from the fountain of truth itself, to extinguish, as a glare from 
hell, that which, for aught he knows, may be light from heaven, 
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and everything seems wrapped in hideous uncertainty, I know 
of but one way in which a man may come forth from his agony 
scathless, — it is by holding fast to those things which are certain 
still: the grand, simple landmarks of morality. In the darkest 
hour through which a human soul can pass, whatever else is 
doubtful, this at least is certain. If there be no God and no 
future state, yet, even then, it is better to be generous than 
selfish, better to be chaste than licentious, better to be true than 
false, better to be brave than to be a coward. Blessed beyond 
all earthly blessedness is the man who, in the tempestuous dark- 
ness of the soul, has dared to hold fast to these venerable land- 
marks. Thrice blessed is he, who, when all else is drear and 
cheerless within and without, when his teachers terrify him and 
his friends shrink from him, has obstinately clung to moral good. 
Thrice blessed, because Ais night shall pass into clear, cloudless 
day.” That passage rung like a bell in my soul from the moment 
I read it. It was a voice of God. I am not aware that any 
other passage, from lip or pen of human being, ever did so much, 
in times of my deepest need, to hold me in moral and spiritual 
poise, to keep me from any tendency to drift into indifference, 
recklessness, epicureanism, the deadly “ habit of doubt,” as this. 
Secondly, Mr. Robertson taught me that the most fearless 
searching for truth, and the stoutest doubting, may consist with 
the purest character, the noblest life, and, what is more, the pro- 
foundest piety. Up to this time I had never been able to break 
away from the dominance of that idea, which is the strongest bul- 
wark of orthodoxy, that to doubt is sin. In all the teaching I 
had ever received from Sunday school, and pulpit, and religious 
literature, no idea had been more steadily and uniformly insisted 
upon than this. This dogma, therefore, had long been my most 
galling chain. For, the stern, inevitable fact was, I did doubt, 
Many of the teachings of othodoxy were such that, as the years 
went on, and I came to look into them more carefully, I simply 
could not, by any effort, believe them. I was absolutely com- 
pelled to doubt concerning them, or else stop thinking. What a 
relief, therefore, came to me in reading the life of one who had 
found himself driven into doubts almost identical with my own, 


and yet who had struggled through them all to firm faith, with his 
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conscientiousness, his devotion to duty, his adherence to truth, 
his love, his reverence, his piety, only purified and strengthened 
by the struggle! When I closed these precious volumes I 
breathed free as I had never done before. A weight heavier and 
more crushing than I can tell, had gone from my soul. I no 
longer believed that honest, earnest doubt or questioning was sin. 
I could not, with the life of F. W. Robertson before me. From 
that time I saw that the noblest heroism may be the heroism of 
doubt ; and that the truest following of him who proclaimed him- 
self “‘ the Way, the Truth, and the Life” may, and often must, 
lead through what to the superficial on-looker seems fearful skep- 
ticism. The name of “ rationalist’’ became no longer the hide- 
ous thing it had been before. The word “ infidel ’’ lost much of 
its terror. ‘ Skeptic” and “heretic” came to have entirely 
different significations from what they had formerly had. And 
how could it be otherwise, when I saw on every hand, throughout 
the whole English-speaking orthodox world, the epithets “ heretic ”” 
and “ skeptic’? and “ rationalist,” and even “infidel,” heaped in 
mountains upon one whom I found myself compelled to pronounce 
loyal to Christ, and all that Christ and Christianity stand for, as 
few men have ever been loyal? From that time forward to the 
present day, more and more I have habituated myself to ask con- 
cerning any charge of infidelity or rationalism or atheism, or any- 
thing of the kind, made against any man, “ From what source does 
it come ?’’ before daring to allow it to have even the weight of a 
hair against him. 

For much else am I indebted to Mr. Robertson; but I have 
said enough for my present purpose. Doubtless my judgment 
is somewhat biased by the great service he has done me; but 
I cannot regard him as other than one of the very greatest 
and most truly inspired of religious teachers. If any man in 
our times has looked into the deep things of God, if to any has 
been vouchsafed the “ Vision of God,’’ if any has found the Holy 


Grail, it seems to me it is he. 


“ This earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eye-ball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 

But vision.” 
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Strange as it may seem, I have to name as next after Robert- 
son, in value of service rendered me, in helping me from darkness 
to light, Mr. Ruskin. I became a reader and admirer of Ruskin’s 
works about the time I first made acquaintance with Robertson. 
From that time for five years, there was no author I read more. 
I can describe only very inadequately how he helped me. In- 
deed, for a long time I was scarcely aware that he was helping 
me. But now, as I look back over the road I have traveled, and 
analyze carefully the influences that have been working, openly 
or secretly, to bring me to the place where I now stand, — from 
the old bondage to the present freedom, from the night to 
the morning, —I can clearly see that the writings of the great 
** Prophet of Art,”’ and of more than art, must have a leading place. 
I think his influence upon me has been much the same as Carlyle’s, 
only more tonic. Carlyle always thrilled and stirred me won- 
drously ; but, so far as distinctively Christian principles are con- 
cerned, he always left my feet standing on thin air. Not so with 
Ruskin. His teaching has ever seemed to me exactly Christian: 
and yet, particularly in his later works, it is Christian in a sense 
far more harmful to so-called ‘‘ orthodoxy ” than open anti-Chris- 
tianity would be. It is true, Ruskin made his fame as a writer 
on art; and most of his works have been on art, or, latterly, on 
political economy. Only one of all his books, and that a very 
small and in every way inferior one, has a religioussubject. Yet, 
after all, no writer of our times is more essentially religious. He 
carries the religious spirit into art and political economy and every- 
thing else he touches. He is a born prophet. He is the Hebrew 
Elijah transplanted into the midst of the finest culture of this 
nineteenth century, and set to the business of art-criticism, plus 
the [in his eyes] still more important business of righting the evils, 
generally, of modern society. Granted that he is impulsive, in- 
consistent, passionate, in many things impracticable and a very 
Don Quixote, still it remains none the less true that he is one of 
the most finely cultured, original, penetrating, brave, sympathetic, 
sternly honest, reverent, and in every way powerful of writers. 
He is a terrible iconoclast, wielding a perfect Thor hammer against 
the conventionalities and popular idols of the day. Yet, after all, 
he is as full of the spirit of admiration as of the spirit of destruc- 
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tion ; as appreciative and worshipful of everything that seems to 
him excellent, as he is savage against everything which seems to 
him false and unworthy. 

Whatever his influence morally and religiously has been upon 
the age (and for one I cannot believe it has been small), at least 
upon me I am sensible it has been important. I think no writer 
ever revealed to me with such power the strange folly and sin of 
all that range of things found in the churches, which may be char- 
acterized as “ tithings of mint, anise, and cummin,”’ to the neglect 
of “the weighter matters of the law, the judgment, the mercy, 
and the faith.’’ Many and many a thing in connection with reli- 
gion, which I had previously held to with the utmost tenacity, as 
something vital, I found myself, after reading him, little by little 
letting go of, and first becoming surprised and then ashamed that 
I had ever held to it, seeing so plainly as I did now, under his 
tuition, how evidently it was only a bit of “ mint” or “ anise,” of 
ceremonial or symbol or creed, and not at all an essential thing in 
Christianity. This I am sure is one of the ways in which Ruskin 
helped me from bondage towards freedom. No other author ever 
made me feel as he did the infinite meanness of theological squab- 
bles, sectarian shibboleths, church flummeries, and all those things 
which lie on the surface of religion, but touch not its divine heart 
of love and worship. Finally, I think, he did more than any 
other writer to impress me with the fact of the almost neces- 
sary poisonousness of all established ‘‘ orthodoxy:’’ I mean, 
with the fact, that, just so soon as any system of truth has got 
itself thoroughly formulated, and has battled its way, through one 
means or another, to general acceptance, and so has reached the 
position where it labels itself as “ orthodox,’’ and, assuming the 
purple robe and scepter of authority, sits down for the receiving 
of unchallenged homage, it has got to the point when, whatever it 
may be theoretically, practically it is false and not true, slavery 
and not freedom, death and not life; and this all the same 
whether it be a system of art or philosophy or ethics or religion. 

The writer who was next most helpful to me, after Robertson 
and Ruskin, was George Macdonald. His little work on the 
“Miracles of Our Lord” gave me some light. His charming 
little volume of ‘‘ Unspoken Sermons” I read with sensible profit, 
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especially the sermon about “The Consuming Fire.” But it 
was his novels that did most. These, as they fell upon my path, 
seven or eight of them in succession, during the three years of 
my theological study and the year following, were oil upon troubled 
waters, or rather a very divine hand, which, just because it con- 
ducted me in peaceful, quiet ways, where scarcely more than the 
faintest echoes of polemical fifes and drums were heard, was able 
to do not a little, as I can see now, to lead me forward to accept 
and rest in the liberal faith of which Mr. Macdonald, in all his 
published books, is so effective a preacher. 

I think he was helpful largely, perhaps mainly, as painting for 
me in clear outline, at the time when I had become thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the old, and yet had not attained to a distinct view 
of a better new, the kind of religion that I had long in darkness 
been groping after. As I read his pictures of a Christian minis- 
ter’s work, in the ‘‘ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,’’ and of 
Christian home life, in “* The Seaboard Parish,’ and his portrayal 
of such Christian characters as David Elginbrod and Robert 
Falconer, I found myself constantly saying to myself with delight, 
* At last I have found one who has represented almost exactly my 
ideal of true Christianity, — one who has written out for me, in 
orderly form, my confused dream of years.’’ In this respect his 
influence with me was much the same as Robertson’s. 

I confess it seems a little strange to me that the three writers 
whom I find myself compelled to mention first in this paper, as 
being most helpful to me in finding my way from “‘ Orthodoxy ” 
to “ Liberal Christianity,’’ should be men none of them contro- 
versial or distinctively theological writers, and, at least, two of 
them ministers in so-called “ orthodox” churches. I think the 
natural supposition would be, that, of course, it would be some of 
the well-known champions of the faith into which I have come, 
that would influence and assist me most. And yet, when we come 
to look carefully, I think we may discern two or three reasons 
why it should have been as it was. 

In the first place, truth is deeper and broader and more subtle 
than any logic can ever be. And especially is this the case with 
religious truth. I think that most men of deep religious nature, 
or keen religious intuitions, have always a sort of instinctive feel- 
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ing, even when they have built the strongest possible wall about 
any system of religious truth, that, after all, somehow, something 
more is needed: the wall they have built is only an inadequate 
reliance, a thing that, though it now looks firm and strong, may 
yet, ere they know, melt away into thin air. Who that has thought 
and felt at all profoundly, has not found that attempts to pack 
away any best religious truth in formulas and dogmas and systems, 
though the attempts may accomplish something, and doubtless 
something useful sometimes, yet, after all, are but too likely to 
prove, in the main, mere futile efforts to lock up sunshine in oak 
chests? The moment it is locked up, it is no longer sunshine. 

I think it was a slight tinge of this distrust of argumentation, 
and the logical method of getting at truth, that operated, in part, 
to keep me from receiving that aid, from the polemics of the faith 
towards which I was advancing, which it might have been expected 
I would have received from them; and that opened my mind and 
heart to receive the same truth from prophets and seers like Rob- 
ertson and Ruskin and Macdonald, who did not so much argue 
as announce. 

But there was another reason more important still why such 
men as these last named were able to help me more than perhaps 
any of the out and out liberal writers. 

I suppose it is natural for the human mind to put itself in an 
attitude of defense whenever it comes into the presence of a 
known enemy. Certainly, I always found myself putting myself 
more or less distinctly on the defensive whenever I came into con- 
tact with a theologian of known liberal views. The reason for it 
is plain. 

My earnest desire was to remain in the church and the faith in 
which I had been reared. My friends were there, my associations 
were there, my hopes were there. I only began to doubt concern- 
ing that faith by degrees, and as I was driven to it by my own 
mental necessities. Naturally, my reading and thinking would, 
for a long time at least, have for their leading object the banish- 
ing of these doubts, and the strengthening of the old foundations. 
For years I read almost exclusively orthodox writers, with the 
hope and expectation that I should be able to dissolve my doubts, 
and find peace and rest in the old theology. It was only natural, 
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therefore, that when I took up a book in theology of a liberal 
character, my mind should assume a hostile attitude, and so place 
me in the most unfavorable possible condition to be affected by it. 
To be sure, as I came to be aware of this fact, I tried hard to : 
guard against it, and I am sure to a measurable extent succeeded. 
But yet human nature is human nature. I do not conceive it to 
be within the bounds of possibility for the human mind to be quite 
as clear-visioned to see what it wishes to blink as what it wishes to 
see. Forever the desire influences the pengenes, guard we 
against it never so strongly. 

This, then, was probably the leading reason why openly liberal 
writers, — such as Unitarians, Universalists, and Free Thinkers, — 
did not assist me more, especially in the early part of my strug- 
gle. I met them in arms. But when I came to men who wore 
the name “‘ Orthodox,”’ and were connected with orthodox denom- 
inations, it was very different. Then my mind instinctively in 
large measure laid aside its antagonism. They were not so far in 
advance of me but that I could reach their hands. And eagerly 
I stretched forth my hand and took theirs, fondly hoping that they 
would be able to conduct me to ground within the enclosure of the 
beloved old faith, where I-could find rest. It is what writers 
have in common with us that gives them their hold upon us. So 
it was what these men had in common with me that gave them 
their hold upon me. If they had been further advanced, they 
would have been able to help me less. They started me toward 
liberty, they unchained my feet, they taught me that I might 
think. But this done, and done thoroughly, the rest would almost 
certainly follow in due time. 

My little child, as is natural, is afraid of a stranger or a strange 
animal. But I find that having been in my arms a while in the 
presence of the stranger, or having played about for a time un- 
der a nurse’s care in sight of the strange creature, she loses 
her fear, and will approach one or the other with perfect calmness. 
So: men who stand within the pale of orthodoxy, and yet are so 
heretically liberal as many are to-day, know not how many infant 
‘‘ rationalists ’’ they are playing the nurse to. Certainly, it was 
some of this class of men who carried me in their arms, and held 
me by the hand, until I had grown so familiar with the sight of 
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freedom and sincerity in thought and inquiry, that it was impossi- 
ble for me ever to be afraid again. 

So much, then, for the three writers that, as I think, did most 
' for me in my years of mental struggle. I would not, however, 
have it understood that others, and many others, were not of very 
great service to me. Going back to the very earliest, I am not at 
all sure but that Combe’s, in its time and way remarkable and 
masterly little work, on the ‘* Constitution of Man,’’ read and re- 
read by me with profound interest when a mere boy, was the orig- 
inal egg from which the “ viper’ of my subsequent “ rationalizing ”’ 
was hatched. Coming down to time later, “ Ecce Homo” was a 
book that took hold of my mind with great power. I read it and 
studied it, and made a careful and extended abstract of it. I 
think it was the picture that work gave me of Jesus, that more 
than anything else first started me in the direction of distinctive 
Unitarianism. 

Dean Stanley was of great service to me: so were Maurice and 
Jowett, and others of the English Broad Churchmen. The life 
and writings of Dr. Arnold of Rugby did me especial service in 
more ways than one. Then, when I was prepared for them, came 
Channing and Dewey and Noyes and Hedge and Clarke and Mar- 
tineau, and Theodore Parker, the works of all of whom were in- 
valuable to me. These helped me to complete the work which 
the others had so essentially aided in getting under headway. 
When the others could conduct no further, but were about to 
leave me, — where shall I say, in heretical orthodoxy? in ortho- 
dox rationalism? in liberal bondage? in Unitarian Calvinism ? 
I do not know how to describe it, but when they had helped me 
on to the place where they themselves stood (wherever that was), 
and were about to leave me there, — then came these last-named 
writers, Channing, Clarke, and the others, and rendered me ser- 
vice that was at once timely and invaluable, in way of guidance 
out of the theological nowhere into the firm and restful somewhere 
of distinctive Liberal Christianity or Unitarianism. 


J. T. SuNDERLAND. 
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Or our American poets who were born before the opening of the 
present century very few remain. Pierpont, the fearless icono- 
clast, the friend of liberty and man; Hillhouse, the finished 
scholar and accomplished gentleman; Drake, whose “ American 
Flag’’ is as deathless as Freedom’s banner itself (alas! that he 
should have been so early called) ; Percival, of exhaustless fancy 
and unbounded attainments ; Halleck, like his own Bozzaris, — 


“ One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die;” 





Brainard, the sensitive, sweet spirit ; Wilcox, who, had life been 
spared, might perhaps have become our American Cowper; Mrs. 
Sigourney, with her melodious versification and her purity of 
heart, — these are all numbered with the past. The author of 
the “‘ Buccaneer ’’ yet lingers; but he long since bade adieu to 
the haunts of the Muses, of whom he was once the favored 
foster-child. The veteran Bryant still plucks for us now and 
then a flower from the groves of Parnassus. Long may he 
remain, a bond to unite us with the past, an evergreen that 
fadeth not! 

One of our brightest and best has lately joined the great com- 
pany of the departed, Charles Sprague, the graduate and orna- 
ment of our Boston schools, faithfully devoted during a long life to 
toilsome and most unpoetical pursuits, gave his leisure to high cul- 
ture and the great masters of all time. In the words of another, 
he “dared to acknowledge his homage to the Nine, in the very 
temple of the money-changers ; and enjoyed at the same time the 
most favoring inspirations of the former, and the unlimited confi- 
dence of the latter.’’ Highly valued in all business relations, 
simple and unassuming in his manners, cherished and beloved as 
a genial companion, the idol of his home, his death, even in ad- 
vanced age, is deeply felt. As an author, we can no more forget 
him than England can forget her Collins and Gray; for he has 
rivalled them in their own peculiar province. 
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“The Shakespeare Ode” is a noble poem, and we think it 
his master-piece. The composition of the ode requires a rare 
union of great qualities: genius of a high order, boldness of meta- 
phor, skill in versification, a delicate susceptibility to musical ex- 
pression, all are requisite to success. Our author, by a single stroke 
of his pencil, sets before us the leading characters of the great 
dramatist, and they once more live again. If this be in any sense 
reproduction, it seems more like a new creation. Not more vividly 
are the passions portrayed in “* Alexander’s Feast ’’ or in Collins’ 
famous Ode. Few poems have so felicitous a close. Referring 
to the political separation of England and America, now fortu- 
nately succeeded by their literary union, our author writes, — 


“ Still o’er the land shall Albion’s sceptre wave, 
And what her mighty lion lost, her mightier swan shall save.” 


“The Centennial Ode,” although showing less imaginative 
power, is yet a graceful, polished, and highly finished poem, con- 
taining many passages of great beauty. The description of that 
land which our fathers were wont to call their home is in our 
poet’s best vein : — 


‘* Their own fair land, refinement’s chosen seat, 
Art’s trophied dwelling, learning’s green retreat ; 
By valor guarded, and by victory crown’d, 

For all but gentle charity renown’d.” 


The plea for the “ red man ’’ is a touching episode, vividly por- 
traying the sorrows, wrongs, and sad fate of the Indian. The 
oration on American Independence also contains a very fine pas- 
sage on the same subject. Wherever liberty was outraged, and 
the rights of man invaded, Sprague’s soul was all on fire, and 
blazed out in trope and metaphor, the natural language of passion 
and deep emotion. 

In wealth of illustration, in keenness of satire, in epigrammatic 
point, in that variety which is a continual feast, “‘ Curiosity ’’ 
will compare favorably with any American poem, and the author 
need not have blushed to read his own lines after “‘ The Rape of 
the Lock.’’ Opening with the curiosity of the archangels, the 
poem depicts our first father, as 
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“Sense turned giddy with the new delight,” 
when he beheld 


“ Another self, queen wonder of the whole.” 


But, alas! for the “‘ mystic apples,”’ and the tree which “ in 
fatal beauty grew,’’ — 


“ And roused the ruling passion of her soul.” 


Alas! for the 


“ Universal lot, 
To weep, to wander, die, and be forgot.” 


In coming down from allegory to actual life, how strikingly and 
naturally he describes the wonder of the boy, and his puzzling in- 
quiries! And then the omnivorous character of this curious 
spirit, eager alike for the noble and the base, the divine and the 
fiendish, is most skillfully depicted : — 


“ Life’s follies, glories, griefs, all feed the flame.” 


The “ pious myriads,”’ flocking to hear the sensational preacher, 
have not lessened with the lapse of time. Rather are their 
mouths additionally distended, and their eats more like those of 
their prototypes. Cowper writes, — 


“O Italy! thy Sabbaths will be soon 
Our Sabbaths, closed with mummery and buffoon.” 


Sprague has it, — 


“Cant’s veriest ranter crams a house if new, 
When Paul himself, oft heard, would hardly fill a pew.” 


The demoralization of the stage is denounced with all that 
severity which we might expect from one who had again and 
again exerted himself to raise the character of the legitimate 
drama. There — 

“ Fool Harlequin usurps Apollo’s throne.” 
There too — 


“ Sin holds carnival, and wit keeps lent.” 


And again, — 
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“ Our daughters turn from gentle Juliet’s woe, 
To count the twirls of Almaviva’s toe.” 


The press next claims the notice of our satirist. The daily 
sheet with its — 


“ Births, deaths, and weddings, forgeries, fires, and wrecks, 
Harangues and hail-storms, brawls and broken necks ;” 


the “ ruffian slanderers,”’ — 
“Who trail their slime through every walk of life ;” 


the “ cruel eulogists’’ with their “ maudlin praise ;” the party 
hacks, the false critics, are all drawn to the life. But the nobler 
offices of the press are recognized with cordial praise : — 


“ Still lifts the press its arm abroad, 
To guide all-curious man along life’s road ; 
To cheer young genius, pity’s tear to start, 
In truth’s bold cause to rouse each fearless heart ; 
O’er male and female quacks to shake the rod, 
And scourge the unsexed thing that scorns her God.” 


Our author’s satire and his humor walk hand in hand. Wit- 
ness the sick man in his easy-chair : — 


“ And let two dogs beneath his window fight, 
He'll shut his Bible to enjoy the sight.” 


And the votary of Mammon, ‘ the least erected spirit that fell 
from heaven,’’ is most graphically depicted : — 


“ How cold he hearkens to some bankrupt’s woe, 
Nods his wise head, and cries, ‘1 told you so; 
The thriftless fellow lived beyond his means, 
He must buy brants, —I make my folks eat beans ;’ 
The kindly throbs that other men control 
Ne’er melt the iron of the miser’s soul ; 
Through life’s dark road his sordid way he wends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends.” 


We might go on quoting gems from this poem almost ad libitum ; 
for we can recall very few productions, even of our best writers, 
which contain so many notable passages. We must content our- 
selves with the lines on the “ fond delusion,”’ if such it be, that 
the loved and lost are still around us : — 
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“ A tender creed they hold, who dare believe 
The dead return, with them to joy or grieve. 
How sweet, while lingering slow on shore or hill, 
When all the pleasant sounds of earth are still, 
When the round moon rolls through the unpillared skies, 
And stars look down as they were angels’ eyes, 
How sweet to deem our lost, adored ones nigh, 
And hear their voices in the night-wind’s sigh ! ” 


The extraordinary favor with which ‘‘ Curiosity ’’ was greeted, 
on the occasion of its delivery before the Phi Beta Kappa of Har- 
vard, in 1829, was a well-deserved tribute to its merit. The Eng- 
lishman who pilfered the whole poem, and published it as his own, 
however deficient he may have been in morals, yet showed his ap- 
preciation of literary excellence. 

The poem on “ Art”’ is remarkable for its exuberance of imagery, 
its play of fancy, and withal its exquisite finish. It is itself a per. 
fect work of art, but art eclipsed by the poetic soul which shines 

through it. It recalls to mind Ben Jonson’s beautiful tribute to 
poesy : — 
“ But view her in her glorious ornaments, 
Attiréd in the majesty of art, 
Oh, then how proud a presence doth she bear !” 


Not even Moore, in his brightest moments, ever lavished his 
jewels in more reckless profusion, — 


“ Admiring beauty’s lap to fill,” — 


than has our author in this exquisite lyric. 

Many of Sprague’s shorter poems evince the strength and 
: purity of his domestic affections. ‘The Family Meeting’’ can 
never be forgotten while the family relation lasts. No sermon 
could speak so strongly to brother and sister too, as the conclud- 
ing lines of “* The Brothers : ’”? — 


“ Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie.” 


In “ The Winged Worshipers,” the devotional feeling is inci- 
dentally, but most strongly and beautifully, inculcated in the 
words addressed to the ‘‘ Blessed wanderers of the upper 
deep :’’ — 
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* They have no need of prayer ; 
They have no sins to be forgiven.” 


Sprague, like other successful authors, was a man of constant, 
unvarying toil. Nor is this any obstacle to excellence, provided 
one keeps his faculties in equipoise. The man of affairs, who has 
his daily conflict with the world and with his fellows, becomes the 
man of keen discernment and sound judgment. And Horace 
tells us, — 


“ Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.” 


The banker-poet of England was a polished writer, whose works 
showed a high degree of refinement, adorned as they were with 
pleasant imagery and graceful versification. Our banker-poet 
added to these gifts fire and pathos, and, as we believe, was 
blessed with a higher inspiration. 

In conclusion, the question naturally arises, How will our early 
poets fare in the distant future? It was estimated in the days of 
Scott, Byron, Campbell, and their compeers, that ten thousand 
lines of good poetry were the average annual production ; five 
thousand is perhaps a liberal allowance for the present degenerate 
days. But with that estimate the future Aristarchus has a gigan- 
tic labor before him. Jeffrey, in an article in “The Edinburgh 
Review,”’ in 1819, referring to the centenary of that date, says, 
‘“‘ Then shall posterity still hang with rapture on the half of Camp- 
bell, and the fourth part of Byron, and the sixth of Scott, and 
the scattered tythes of Crabbe, and the three per cent of Southey.” 
Making all due allowance for the enormous increase in our literary 
treasures in the next hundred years, we are confident that the 
anthology of the close of the twentieth century will contain at 
least “ The Shakespeare Ode” and one or two of the minor poems, 
and that the critic of 1975 will yet have a kind word for Charles 
Sprague. 

JoHN Ruaauzs. 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S DREAM OF LIFE. 


A BACCALAUREATE SERMON. BY REV. JAMES WALKER, D.D. 


“ And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it his brethren, and 
said, Behold, I have dreamed a dream more; and, behold, the sun and 
moon and the eleven stars made obeisance to me. And he told it to his 
father, and to his brethren: and his father rebuked him, and said unto 
him, What is this dream that thou hast dreamed? Shall I and thy 
mother, and thy brethren indeed come to bow down ourselves to thee 
tothe earth? And his brethren envied him; but his father observed 
the saying.” — GENESIS xxxvii. 9, 10, II. 


HvMAN nature is substantially the same now as in the days of 
the Hebrew patriarch. What is related of Joseph, — his father’s 
manifest partiality, the fine clothes, and, above all, the two vain- 
glorious dreams, as they must have seemed at the time, — would 
be too much for the patience of most elder brethren. The bow- 
ing of the sheaves was bad enough; but when he dreamed again, 


and made not only “ the eleven stars,’’ that is, all his brethren, 
who, with one exception, were considerably older than he, but also 
“‘ the sun and moon,’’ that is, his father and mother, do him obei- 
sance, it was too much even for the doting fondness of Jacob him- 
self. Accordingly we are told that “‘ his father rebuked him, and 
said unto him, What is this dream that thou hast dreamed? Shall 
I and thy mother, and thy brethren indeed come to bow down 
ourselves to thee to the earth ?”’ 

The bold and confident aspirations of the stripling, as he stood 
in the family group, and told his dreams with so much simplicity, 
and we are tempted to add with so much imprudence, must have 
offended against oriental notions of propriety even more than they 
would against ours. In the East, to the present day, immobility 
reigns; the future is expected to be merely a repetition of the 
past: experience, therefore, is wisdom, is everything; age is 
looked up to with reverence ; “ elders’’ is another name for “ rul- 
ers.”’ But with us it is not so. Among the western nations, and 
especially among those of the race to which we belong, there has 
grown up from small beginnings a spirit of progress. Truth and 
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right are looked for, not in the past, but in the future ; and under 
the influence of this habit of thought, popularized and made uni- 
versal, we cannot wonder that what is called the spirit of progress 
should often degenerate into a passion for change and reform. 
Some writers are fond of charging the whole movement, with all 
its good and all its evil issues, on the Protestant Reformation ; but 
they mistake one of the effects of the cause for the cause itself. 
The movement began long before, and the Protestant Reformation 
was neither more nor less than one of its important results. And 
it is still going on. Reactions there have been, and will be, on the 
surface; but the deep under-currents are the same as heretofore, 
betraying themselves, when excessive, in contempt for everything 
that is old, in disdain for experience and for the wisdom derived 
from experience. Hence, there is but too much ground for the 
complaint of one of the most liberal and just thinkers of the present 
century, that ‘‘the young man of to-day measures himself with 
the man of many years; before his school-days are over, the boy 
thinks and declares himself equal to his sire. This notion of equal- 
ity of minds is carried so far that the judgment of eighteen has 
as much authority as that of fifty; and the reasoning of a day- 
laborer, on a question of policy, is considered as decisive as that 
of a statesman whose whole life has been passed in the midst of 
public affairs, or of a student grown gray in thought.” 

But there are two important considerations which the persons 
who are fond of dwelling on this topic are apt to overlook. In 
the first place, they forget how differently young men are educated 
now than formerly. Education, meaning thereby artificial and 
systematic education, is not intended to supply the place of natural 
ability, or to train minds which otherwise would not be trained at 
all; but simply to facilitate and expedite this training, and make 
it more thorough and comprehensive. Thus understood, it may 
be said in a certain sense, and to a certain extent, to be a substi- 
tute for experience: the thoroughly educated man is, in some re- 
spects, as old at twenty-one as the uneducated at thirty or thirty- 
five. Why wonder, then, that he should speak and act as if he 
were as old? Why deliberately apply these forcing processes, 
and afterwards affect to wonder and complain at the obvious and 
necessary result? Why multiply the arts of bringing forward 
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and pushing forward young men into society, and afterwards affect 
to wonder and complain at finding them where you have chosen to 
put them? Again, it is to be considered, that, in this country at 
least, many of the objects and pursuits, which once took up and 
occupied the exuberant ambition and activity of young men, have 
failed almost entirely. Only a very few can go into the army: 
the well educated are not busily engaged here, as in some other 
countries, in making their way at court; neither is there demand 
here for that high refinement, for that elaborate though superficial 
culture which is expected in an aristocratical constitution of so- 
ciety. What, then, are our young men to do? Failing other 
objects of interest, is it at all wonderful that they should turn to 
politics or reform? that they should mix with their elders in im- 
portant social action, or undertake to act by themselves, though at 
the risk of sometimes intermeddling with matters beyond their 
years ? 

However this may be, it is certainly natural that those who are 
just entering on life, and those who are soon to quit it, should dif- 
fer in their views of life itself. The reason is, that the latter know 
what life is; they know it through and through, from actual ex- 
perience ; they know its early promises, and how far these prom- 
ises are likely to be fulfilled, and how far unfulfilled. On the 
contrary, those who are just entering on life see but a single 
phase of it; the rest is hearsay, theory, conjecture, imagination. 
Like Joseph, they dream what will happen to them: awake or 
asleep, it matters not, still it is a dream,—the young man’s 
dream of life. And this is my subject; not inappropriate, as it 
seems to me, either to the occasion or the place. Be assured, 
however, in the outset, that I have not selected this subject with 
a view to treat it lightly or satirically or irreverently. I believe 
that the young man’s dream of life may come to pass, as in the 
case of Joseph; nay, more, that the dream itself often works its 
own accomplishment. Neither is this all: I believe there is often 
more wisdom, and more dignity, and more humble trust, in the 
young man’s dream of life, than in the old man’s philosophy of 
life. - What I am anxious to do is simply this, — to call your at- 
tention to a remarkable discrepancy in these dreams ; to impress 
you with the fact, that, while some of these dreams are true to our 
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nature and our destiny and lead to nothing but good, there are 
others which are false to our nature and our destiny, and lead to 
nothing but evil. 

To the last-mentioned class belongs the dream of a life of ease 
and pleasure and self-indulgence. 

The great law which applies to other dreams holds good also 
here; every man’s dream of life is shaped and determined, for 
the most part, by his constitutional tendencies, and his antecedent 
habits of thought and experience. For this reason, it is chiefly 
among such as are born to wealth, and brought up amidst luxury 
and abundance, that we look for the mistaken anticipations of life 
of which I now speak. Up to the present time, theirs has been a 
life of ease and pleasure and self-indulgence, and they are fain 
to believe that it will be so to the end. But they forget, in the 
first place, the rotatory nature of family fortunes, at least in this 
country. With us, the law of inheritance and the distribution of 
property are such that a rich man son’s can hardly expect any- 
thing more than to have his way made easy in the beginning, and 
to be helped a little afterwards; with the danger, too, that this ex- 
pectation will take just so much from his self-reliance, and from 
his earnest and determined preparation to help himself. Even 
here it is not impossible, I know, that a family should continue 
rich through several generations ; but it is only on condition that 
they continue distinguished for habits of thrift and frugality, thus 
excluding the thought of a life of ease, pleasure, and self-indul- 
gence. Moreover, this is not the rule, but the exception to the 
rule: the rule is vicissitude; while one goes up, another comes 
down, not requiring, as it has been found by experience, more 
than three, or at most four, generations for the wheel to effect an 
entire revolution. If a class of young men, anywhere collected 
together in this country, could look forward to what will be their 
relative social position thirty years from this time, it would lead 
them to attach much less importance to what their relative social 
position is now. 

Assuming, however, that a young man were sure to retain the 
means of a life of ease, pleasure, and self-indulgence, he cannot 
learn too soon that this is not the way to happiness, to true and 
lasting content. Self-indulgence is not self-satisfaction. The 
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unwary are misled by a term which does not mean what it 
purports to mean. In point of fact, self-indulgence is not the 
indulgence of self, understanding thereby a man’s whole self, 
but only of a part of self; it is not the indulgence of his 
whole nature, but only of part of his nature, and that the low- 
est ; often, also, to the damage, and sometimes to the ruin, of 
his higher nature. What we call self-indulgence is not indul- 
gence of self, in any proper sense of that word, but rather of this 
or that low or sordid passion which threatens the degradation and 
perhaps the ruin of self; and it is probably the secret conscious- 
ness of this fact which constitutes that drop of bitterness and self- 
reproach which is always found at the bottom of the cup of pleas- 
ure. 

Still the best antidote to dreaming of a life of ease, pleasure, 
and self-indulgence is found in a serious and thoughtful glance at 
its actual results in other men. It is not merely that they wake 
up at length, and know it to be a dream; for this is no more than 
what sometimes happens in respect to worthy and generous aspira- 
tions ; but with a most important difference: in the latter case we 
do not regret the dream; we feel we are the better for it. On 
the other hand, there is no weariness and disgust of life like that 
which gathers over the spirits of a broken-down,man of pleasure, 
who has found out, when too late, that his is that laughter in which 
the heart is sorrowful, and his that mirth the end of which is 
heaviness. With no relish for vice, and no confidence in virtue, 
the best that can be expected from the old age of such a man is 
a decorous conformity to conventionalities, for which there is left to 
him neither faith nor heart. One thing, however, he will never 
do — and what could better illustrate and enforce my present argu- 
ment ?— under no circumstances whatever will he recommend it 
to his children to follow in his steps. 

I am not inculeating a new doctrine. You are familiar with it 
as set forth in one of the most impressive apologues for which we 
are indebted to pagan wisdom: I mean, the Choice of Hercules. 
It has also been confirmed and consecrated, and adopted into the 
higher relations of the Christian life, in the account which the 
gospel gives us of our Lord’s Temptation in the Wilderness. Both 
belong to a large class of exhortations and examples, intended to 
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kindle the imaginations of youth in favor of a life of labor for 
noble objects, and against a life of indulgence. But if this is 
right and wise for men in general, it is doubly so for us, — for you. 
In the old world, and under a widely different political aiid so- 
cial constitution, an order of men is found, who are not only raised 
by birth and position above the necessities of labor, but surrounded 
by elegant and refined amusements and society, and other objects 
of interest, to fill up their time, and supply the place of regular 
and serious occupation. By their numbers, and the prestige of 
rank, they are also able to give a sort of dignity to the life they 
lead, to make it an object of respect, or, at least, of desire or 
envy. But here another state of things prevails. It is doubtless 
premature to speak of what will be in a remote future, but this 
much is certain: neither our institutions, nor the general condi- 
tion of the people, have provided as yet for such a class of men. 
Here, therefore, whoever dreams about a life of elegant leisure, 
will soon find himself to be out of place ; with but little to occupy 
or interest or grace his leisure; with no privileged order to keep 
him in countenance, indeed almost alone, for if he turns for com- 
panionship to others as idle as himself, he will often have to put up 
with very poor companionship. In short, who does not know that 
in this country it is hardly considered respectable to be a gentle- 
man, and nothing else ? 

Not much better is the young man’s dream of a life of selfish 
ambition and worldly success. 

The error before described pertains for the most part, as I have 
intimated, to minds naturally irresolute, and enervated still more 
by easy and prosperous circumstances ; that of which I am now to 
speak belongs to persons the very opposite in both character and 
condition. It belongs to men who are conscious of their strength ; 
who chafe under the restraints and limitations imposed upon them 
by what they regard as their hard lot; who cannot bear to see 
others, every way their inferiors except in the gifts of fortune, 
stand higher than-they do; who start, therefore, with a determi- 
nation to reverse this state of things, come what may. And this 
tendency is not necessarily lessened — in some respects, indeed, it 
is stimulated and quickened — in an educated young man. The 
energies which before were latent have become apparent; experi- 
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ence and reflection have had the effect to make him more keenly 
alive to the unequal distribution of external facilities and advan- 
tages, and he is apt to say to himself, “ I have not only the abilities, 
but also the education, necessary to the struggle. I.am at the 
bottom of the ladder now ; but I will be at the top before I die, 
or die in the attempt.’’ 

Now this is a dream; here as well as elsewhere. Nothing is 
more common than to exaggerate, if not entirely to misconceive, 
the advantages resulting in this respect from our free institutions. 
Liberty, in the largest and best sense of that word, is, at least, in 
its essential nature, merely a negative, and not a positive good. 
It takes off restraint ; it removes obstacles ; it makes it impossible 
for a single man, or a privileged order of men, to hinder the prog- 
ress of society, or of individuals, against their will. Still it 
must not be counted on as supplying the- place of this progress, or 
of the knowledge, ability, and effort necessary thereto. Our free 
institutions do not, and cannot,-work the miracle, or rather the 
contradiction, of making everybody to be first: there must still 
be gradations in society ; so that when the boys in a common 
school are told, as they often are, that any one of them may be- 
come President of the United States, the appeal is not only made 
to a vulgar motive, but the whole is founded on a palpable fallacy. 
Because the way to the highest distinctions is open to all, it does 
not follow that the highest distinctions are within the reach of all. 
In the practical working of the freest institutions of government 
and society, the great popular advantage is not that the highest 
distinctions are within the reach of all, but that competency and 
respectability are within the reach of all. And this should satisfy 
all. To expect more is to dream. 

Nevertheless, I do not condemn it merely because it is a dream ; 
nor yet, because it is a dream of ambition. Ethical writers have 
raised the question whether ambition is a virtue or a vice; but, 
simply considered, and strictly speaking, it is neither one nor the 
other ; not even self-love. Simply considered, it is the desire of 
power, of the power which mind has over matter, and over other 
minds, and takes its character of virtue or vice, of selfishness or 
philanthropy, according to the purpose and spirit by which it is 
animated. Thus a lawyer or physician or clergyman may be 
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ambitious of excellence in his profession, merely with a view to 
greater usefulness in his profession; in which case his ambition 
does but measure the intensity of his desire to do good. Indeed, 
I cannot see the consistency, and I am slow to believe in the 
entire sincerity, of those who talk about wishing to do good, and 
yet fail to manifest, and perhaps affect to disclaim, all wish to 
enlarge their means of doing good. Look at these men, and 
then deny, if you can, that much of what passes for aversion to 
ambition on moral grounds is but an after-thought to excuse a 
real and culpable indifference or ihdolence. Neither the spirit of 
Christianity, nor the letter of Scripture, forbid ambition, considered 
merely as a desire to extend the means, and the sphere, of one’s 
influence. We are told, it is true, that ‘* whosoever exalteth him- 
self shall be abased; and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.”’ This language, however, as the connection shows, is not 
intended to rebuke ambition simply considered, but selfish ambi- 
tion, — anxiety for outward and worldly distinction and success, — 
precisely the position I have taken above. ‘To dream of a life of 
selfish ambition, of outward and worldly distinction and success, 
is as unwise as it is unchristian: not, however, as I have said, be- 
cause it is a dream, for every anticipation of coming life is of the 
nature of a dream, but because it is a noxious dream. 

It is so, in the first place, because a young man starting under 
this illusion is almost sure to forget what constitutes true worth : 
which consists in deserving, and not in obtaining, success. 
Again, it makes success to depend, not upon what he does or can 
do himself, but upon what others think of what he does, thus put- 
ting it out of his own power, in any proper sense of that word, and 
looking for it to the uncertain and ever-shifting caprices of the 
multitude. I am not calling your attention to imaginary evils. 
Travelers assure us that the faults or defects in the people of this 
country, by which a foreigner is most struck, are these three, — 
an unmanly solicitude about what their neighbor will say ; a spirit 
of unrest, tending to fill the best life with petty annoyances, and 
taking from the best character the grace of repose ; and, above 
all, a disposition to estimate everything, even their abilities and 
virtues, not according to their real, but according to their market- 
able value. And it is in this community, and amidst these ten- 
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dencies, that your lot is cast, that you are to live and act, with a 
moral certainity of falling into the national fault, if you begin by 
committing the national error; if you begin by looking forward to 
wealth and office, or to leadership in some clique or in some new 
movement, as if life had nothing better or safer to promise. Not- 
withstanding the general, the almost universal, diffusion of the 
means of material comfort, notwithstanding the boasted and real 
benefits of popular education, and the actual prevalence of a 
higher standard of thought and character, it is alleged, and I am 
afraid with but too much reason, that there is less contentment, 
less real happiness here, than in most other countries. This does 
not happen, as some have supposed, because we aim too high, but 
because we do not aim aright. In laying down our plans of life 
we dream of incongruous things, of things which are as uncertain 
and inconstant as the winds, or can only be obtained by means 
which are destructive of peace and self-respect. Leave these 
things to others, who are willing to pay the price for them; who 
are willing to cringe and fawn and crawl. It is enough if you are 
able to say, and say with truth, “ I have not these things because 
I sought them not, because I desire them not, because I have 
what is better.’’ 

And this leads me to consider dreams of life of another char- 
acter ; which, though dreams, are nevertheless true to our nature 
and destiny, and do us nothing but good, whether they ever come 
to pass, or not. 

First among these I would mention the young man’s dream of 
extensive usefulness, wrought out with unsullied honor, and 
crowned with a good name. 

It is highly creditable to human nature, that, when men begin 
to dream of what they are to be and do, they almost always pic- 
ture their future course as a highly beneficent one. Call this castle- 
building or what you will, no matter whether it ever comes to any- 
thing or not, it proves thus much at least, that the first preferences, 
the natural leanings of the bulk of mankind, are in favor of what 
is noble and good. But soon, under the experiences of life, at 
least in the case of many, a change is apt to come over the spirit 
of this dream: they begin to distrust it, to be ashamed of it, to 
turn it into a jest. When this is the result of repeated disap- 
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pointment, and treachery on the part of others, it is more an oc- 
casion of pity than rebuke; but not so when it takes place in 
consequence of a decay of virtue in the individual himself. Ina 
majority of cases, especially among the young, the change may be 
traced, I suspect, to the indurating effects which habits of frivolity 
and guilty pleasure have on the human heart: all the generous 
aspirations of the soul are swallowed up and lost in “ the lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.” A multi- 
tude of discourses have been written on the bad effects of early 
dissipation ; but the most, mournful among them all, because the 
most radical among them all, is this moral skepticism, this ten- 
dency to destroy all interest and all faith in goodness, and in 
doing good. 

There is no reason why any one should despair of being con- 
stantly and eminently useful, who has a disposition to be so. It 
is a yulgar error to suppose that wealth or station or genius are 
necessary ; very different has been the condition of most of those 
whom mankind have hailed as their deliverers and benefactors. 
Even the Lord of Life took the form of a servant, and chose his 
disciples from among the humblest classes, though with the promise 
and clear foresight that he and they should soon sit on thrones, and 
give laws to the world. To realize the fondest dream of single- 
hearted, unostentatious beneficence, nothing more is required than 
to have it always uppermost in your thoughts to do the good thing, 
or say the good word, which the occasion suggests and invites, — 
to counsel a friend, when a word or a look may be sufficient to 
decide the question of his whole life ; to lift up your voice for the 
weak and the wronged ; to have the courage to be consistent and 
moderate under the pressure of popular excitement ; and in gen- 
eral to win men through the gentle and quiet influence of a good 
example. Even professional usefulness would seem to have but 
little to do with what is commonly understood by professional dis- 
tinction. Who is the useful clergyman? Not necessarily he who 
preaches what are called “* great sermons,” but he who is looked up 
to by the young and the old as the father of his flock ; the umpirg 
in all differences ; whose presence in seasons of distress is as that 
of an angel of mercy; whose influence is also felt in education, 
as manifested not only in the schools, but in the taste and manners 
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of the people, and even in their roads and dwellings, so that a 
stranger cannot drive through the village without being impressed 
with the evidence that a wise and good man has been there. 
Nothing, I repeat it, is needed for all this, so far as it depends on 
man, but the disposition. The only quality of mind for which 
Oberlin, the Protestant pastor in the Ban de la Roche, can 
be said to have been distinguished, was an earnest, straightfor- 
ward purpose to do good; and the memorial of what he did is im- 
mortal. 

The eyes of Christians are open, at length, to the full signifi- 
cance of the teachings of the gospel on this subject. ‘“ Whoso- 
ever will be great among you, let him be your minister ; and who- 
soever will be chief among you, let him be yourservant.’’ Hence 
the principle of genuine philanthropy was never so active in the 
community as at this moment. You see it everywhere ; in the 
perilous and self-denying course of the foreign missionary, bearing 
the blessings of Christian civilization to the most benighted parts 
of the earth; in the outery of indignation at the neglected con- 
dition of a mercenary soldiery, and in the unprecedented efforts to 
mitigate their sufferings. You see it also, nearer home, in the 
thousand forms of that sensitive and restless compassion which ex- 
tends its regards to the humblest and most abject ; to children in 
factories, to the poor debtor, to the discharged prisoner, to the 
maniac pauper, to the squalid misery collected in large cities, — 
‘* which pries,’’ as it has been said, ‘‘into the stores and water- 
casks of every emigrant ship, which winces at every lash laid on 
the back of a drunken sailor, which will not suffer the thief in the 
hulks to be ill-fed or over-worked.” Men are beginning to feel, 
as they never did before, that there is an important sense in 
which every one is his brother’s keeper. Moreover, this service, 
which men have been content to regard hitherto as a part of duty, 
is beginning to be regarded as a part of greatness. The military 
hero and the intellectual hero have long been worshiped: the 
claims of the moral hero are beginning to be recognized. A 
- dream, do you call it? But the success, far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations, which has attended many philanthropic 
enterprizes, and the glory which has crowned it, show that it is a 
dream which is every day coming to pass. Merely as a dream 
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also it makes a man better and happier, for it raises him above 
himself ; and, even if he falls a martyr to it, how much better to 
fall here than on the field of battle where, as the greatest captain 
of the age has said, the horrors of a victory are only exceeded 
by the horrors of a defeat? 

One word, in conciusion, on the young man’s dream of progress 
in knowledge and virtue ; his dream of self-perfection. 

There is a sect of Christians, who derive their name from hold- 
ing the doctrine, that every one can and ought to become morally 
perfect in the present life. I am disposed to regard this as an 
idle and a mischievous dream ; but it is mischievous from the cir- 
cumstance that they look upon perfection as an acquisition, and 
not as an aim: it is a perfection which belongs to here and there 
one, and not a perfectability which belongs to all. Let no one re- 
ject or dismiss the dream of perfection in the last mentioned sense, 
on the ground that it pertains to enthusiasts alone. If there ever 
was a person not to be classed with enthusiasts, it was Dr. Frank- 
lin ; yet he tells us in his autobiography that, when he was a young 
man, he conceived the arduous project of making himself morally 
perfect ; and, from the manner in which he insists on the details, 
it is plain how much importance he attached to the attempt. In 
its most general signification, this dream of self-perfection simply 
expresses the fact, that, not being satisfied with the actual, we 
hold up before us an ideal good. As the artist holds up before 
him an ideal beauty, which he strives to copy and make his own, 
so the Christian holds up before him.an ideal self, which he strives 
to realize. A life without these ideals would be stagnation and 
moral death. And besides, what can be more explicit than the 
teachings of the New Testament on this point? “ Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 
** Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
fullness of Christ.” 

This, then, is the application of what I have said, which I would 
impress on those especially who are worshiping with us for the last 
time. You have dreamed of many things while you have been 
here. If you have dreamed of a life of ease and pleasure and 
self-indulgence, or of a life of selfish ambition and worldly suc- 
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cess and display, I beseech you to dismiss the thought from this 
moment. All such dreams are false to your nature and destiny ; 
they are utterly unsuitable and impracticable in this country; and 
under the most favorable circumstances they can only end in self- 
dissatisfaction or self-contempt. But you have dreamed of bet- 
ter things than these, — you have dreamed of a life of usefulness, 
and of a just and honorable fame. Even in the midst of levities 
and indiscretions, which have filled the hearts of those who love 
you with inexpressible concera, you have yet dreamed of a future 
career that would satisfy the best expectations of your friends, re- 
flect honor on the place of your education, and help to uphold the 
institutions and liberties of our common country. Some of you 
have marked out for yourselves a line of conduct which will lead 
to eminence in business or in the secular professions ; some of you 
propose to devote yourselves more exclusively to scientific pursuits, 
in the hope, and with the purpose, to extend the bounds of human 
knowledge for human good; some of you have made up your 
minds to give yourselves, more immediately and more entirely, to 
the great ministry of humanity, and to the Church of the Living 


God. Reverence these dreams of your youth. Make your future 
lives the fulfillment of these dreams. Remember, you are not to 
live for the past, for that is gone; nor for the present, for while I 
am yet speaking that is also gone: but for the future, which is 
all before you. And, if faithful, you have the promise of help 
and of victory, from that mysterious and awful and all-sustaining 
Presence in which you will act and live. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


CENTENNIAL DAYS. 


Tux Seventeenth of June has come and gone, bringing its 
crowds, its pageants, its profusion of eloquence, a whole new litera- 
ture of Centennial history, poetry, biography, and even of per- 
sonal controversy, with a revival of interest in all that has ever 
before been written or said concerning the event and the actors in 
it, and in the relics of the conflict. What Webster put into the 
mouth of John Adams as the fit ritual of patriotism, “ bonfires, 
illuminations, banners, and the ringing of bells,’’ have had ample 
observance. Such homage as processions, speeches, cheers, and 
decorations could yield to the heroic memories of Bunker Hill 
have been lavishly bestowed. Massachusetts has never seen such 
a pageant as that which the streets of her capital last week wit- 
nessed. Beyond expectation, the country has been moved and 
thrilled by the associations of this celebration. The response of 
the press from every part of the land shows deep and earnest in- 
terest in the occasion, and a general revival of strong and gener- 
ous national feeling. 

We have little sympathy with those who are constitutionally 
weary of these Centennial observances. However much may be 
extravagant or fantastic in some of the modes of celebration, or in 
the utterances of enthusiastic orators, there can be no question 
that the spirit of genuine reverence for the heroic qualities which 
the achievements celebrated portray, and of earnest love of coun- 
try are aroused and intensified. The liturgy may be rude, but the 
lessons are set forth and enforced. We are glad to see that the 
opportunities of public speech have been so generally used in the 
interests of sound principles of national policy and public morals ; 
as well as to promote that good feeling between the different sec- 
tions of the country, the increase of which is one of the most ur- 
gent conditions of our future security and progress as a people. 
We are aware that it is easy to overestimate the importance of 
even such hearty demonstrations of renewing fellowship and con- 
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fidence as have been everywhere manifest in connection with the 
recent celebrations, but they are at least evidence that the old 
wounds are healing and the old animosities softening in the pres- 
ence of new conditions, and in the wakening memories of a com- 
mon heritage of heroic sacrifices and good attained through sacri- 
fices. And the new fellowships and the old memories join to 
make the sentiment of a common national life, and a common 
future, more welcome and more abiding. When the Maryland 
regiment silently laid that floral shield upon the beautiful monu- 
ment reared to preserve the memory of Charlestown’s fallen 
sailors and soldiers, it was not only accepted as a most grace- 
ful token of restored fraternal relations between North and 
South, but it woke responsive feelings in thousands of hearts 
all over the country, which will do much to make them beat 
together henceforward in the consciousness of a common life. 
Perhaps the best result of these Centennial days will be the 
growth of a new sense of nationality, and a profounder recogni- 
tion of the blessedness of that necessity that binds us together as 
one people. 


A HALF CENTURY OF UNITARIAN LITERATURE. 


In the first article of the present number of this review we 
present our readers with one of the most welcome and delightful 
utterances of Anniversary Week, choice clusters from the vintage 
of a lifetime’s planting and training. We are glad to know that 
the Unitarian Association will soon publish, in pamphlet form, a 
verbatim report of the addresses at its semi-centennial celebra- 
tion, including among dthers the noble speech of Dr. Hedge on 
the “ Relations of Science and Faith’’ which has already ap- 
peared in “ The Christian Register,” and Dr. Hosmer’s tender 
and beautiful tribute to the memory of departed fathers and 
brethren of our faith. In advance of this publication, we are 
glad to give our readers below large portions of ‘the excellent 
address of Rev. Mr. Foote on the topic of “‘ Unitarian Litera- 
ture.’” We commend them to the forthcoming report for several 
admirable papers from which we would gladly quote, or publish 
entire, did space permit. The week was rich in the thoughtful dis- 
cussion of important themes, as it was pervaded by the spirit of 
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harmony and good fellowship, and freighted with many precious 
memories and sacred and inspiring associations. 


THE RISE OF UNITARIAN LITERATURE. 


We live in the age of the written word. Christianity itself, indeed, 
has been called the Religion of the Book. The printed page, instead of 
materializing thought, gives it wings. Nothing is so dead as a dead 
book ; nothing is so alive as a living one. If we came together to-day 
merely to build a monument out of the former kind to our fathers’ mem- 
ory, the more we could find the worse it would be for us, for we should 
only cover their graves with a heavier cairn. But what we commemo- 
rate in Unitarian literature to-day is of another sort than this. The 
monument builds itself, as the river commemorates the fountain which is 
its source. 

When the Unitarian-minded leaders drew closer together for organized 
action, half a century ago, not only denominational literature, but 
American \iterature as well, was in its swaddling-clothes. It was in the 
days when “ The Edinburgh Review” was superciliously asking, “ Who 
reads an American book?” and our people were calling eagerly for 
Americans to write books for the world to read. And yet the elements 
were all ready to combine when the crystallizing hour should come. 
In Unitarian theology, indeed, there was a rich crop before the half cen- 
tury opened. The controversial period was drawing to a close when the 
period which belongs to literature in the larger sense began. That con- 
troversial epoch was a fiery time. To the men of my own generation it 
is a tradition growing somewhat dim in the past. Only those of us 
whose turn of study has led us into the dusty pamphlet-literature have 
walked over the ashes of those fires, and have found that they still hold 
both heat and light. The vivid and poetic pen of the son who has 
lately drawn, with loving and living touch, the portrait of a sainted 
father (never to be forgotten where Unitarians meet for quickening fel- 
lowship) has painted that stormy background for Dr. Gannett’s early 
manhood so clearly and so justly, that it will be fresh in your recollec- 
tion to-day. The battle shifts its ground with each new generation, and 
neither the questions which are asked nor the answers which are given 
are the same for the sons that they were for the fathers. Dr. Channing’s 
eloquent sermon at Baltimore, with its challenge to the Orthodox medi- 
atorial system, survives in literature by the power of its author’s genius. 
The sound and solid reasoning of the elder Ware against Prof. 
Wood’s exposition of the Calvinistic doctrine of human nature — per- 
haps for the very reason that it did its work so thoroughly —is less 
known. The pungent writings of laymen like John Lowell, the peaceful 
plea of Noah Worcester, did their work in their own generation. Out 
of the literature of pure controversy, the chief document that survives 
to continued influence is that masterly Statement of Reasons, which has 
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never been answered except with a sneer, as if those who agreed to its 
reasoning had nothing better to show than Reasons for Not Believing. 

Dr. Hedge well said, at a meeting of this Association, fifteen years 
ago, “If the alternative be a rich and sound literature, or a rich and 
powerful sect, give me the literature. For permanent effect, for a mis- 
sion unceasing, of life to life, give me a literature.” Already, when he 
spoke, our religious community had a theological and religious literature 
of which any Christian body in this country might be proud; but the 
years have brought their unfailing harvests,—not least from his own 
pen. The nature of this commemoration, however, requires me rather 
to dwell on the earlier than the later time. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


It falls to others, in the order of to-day’s proceedings, to speak of the 
personal influence of the youthful scholar Buckminster, of the acute and 
bracing teacher Norton; but we should recognize here how much to 
their inspiration is due the glow of light which Prof. Noyes cast 
upon the Old Testament and the New by his masterly translations, and 
the clear, lucid expositions of the Commentaries of President Livermore, 
Dr. Morison, and Prof. Folsom. The successor of Buckminster, Dr. 
Palfrey, who has brought this nation in his debt in many services on 
the field of national affairs, and, as the historian of New England, laid 
a solid course on the foundations of the theological scholarship of our 
body in his “ Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and An- 
tiquities,” and his “ Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity.” 
And the great work of Andrews Norton on the “Genuineness of the 
Gospels,” the ripened fruit of the mind of one of the strongest reason- 
ers and most accurate critics who have ever discussed that great theme, 
—a work of which no less a literary critic than William H. Prescott 
said that “it presents, on the whole, one of the noblest specimens of 
scholarship and elegance of composition to be found in our youthful lit- 
erature,” — stands as the noble monument of a Christian scholar and a 
bulwark of positive faith, and remains as the incentive to high and stu- 
dious toil for students of this generation. 


THEOLOGY AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


It is the glory of thinkers that, though they are the pride of a school 
of thought, they do not belong to it in any narrow and exclusive way. 
We cannot pin a mere denominational label on the ripened fruits of the 
mature studies of our scholars; and many of those on the broad field 
of letters which belong most entirely to our school of thought, — which 
really sprang from it, and would not have come into being except for it, 
—entirely elude any such classification. But if we could show no oth- 
ers except the beaten gold of that volume on “ Reason in Religion,” 
whose author teaches us how religion may be reasonable without reason 
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ceasing to be religious ; the theological and ethnic studies which have 
treated “Ten Great Religions” and the “ Truths and Errors of Ortho- 
doxy” in a spirit at once of sympathetic appreciation and insight, and 
of loyalty to a rational Christianity; the argument for “ Christianity as 
the Religion of Nature,” which rests the claims of our religion on the 
eternal basis of the facts of human nature ; and the strong statement of 
its evidences by the same author, in his volume entitled “Christianity 
and Science ;” the historical studies of the “ Half Century of the Uni- 
tarian Controversy,” and of the “ Church of the First Three Centuries ;” 
the “ Hours with the Evangelists,” which rapt a lofty and devout spirit 
into high communings ; the wealth of learning which is hived in that 
work on the “Doctrine of Immortality,” with its “bibliography,” the 
most elaborate monograph that this country has produced ; the thought- 
ful studies of one of our younger scholars on “Orthodoxy and Heresy 
in the Christian Church ;” the treatise on the “Science of Thought,” 
which has made logic as attractive as poetry, and wealth a flashing cim- 
eter with flowers, — we might surely rest content. 

I can do no more than simply refer to the stores of scholarly studies 
which have made our periodical literature rich and generous with contri- 
butions from the most thoughtful minds in our body, in the many vol- 
umes of “The Monthly Repository,” “The Christian Examiner,” and 
now “The Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine.” 


BIOGRAPHY AND HYMNOLOGY. 


If they were cold, — that former generation of Unitarian believers, — 
it was as the Alpine summits are so: because they are near the sky, in 
the serener light of calm upper heights. And as on them bloom the 
rarest flowers, so did the saintliest virtues flourish in those characters. 
The literature that includes the memoirs of Henry and of Mary L. 
Ware, that of William Bourne Oliver Peabody, and the Life of Ezra S. 
Gannett, which has been said by an Orthodox critic to be “as ointment 
poured out ;” that has produced manuals of devotion, like “The Altar 
at Home,” and Dr. Furness’ “ Domestic Worship ;” that contains treat- 
ises of practical religion, like Dr. Clarke’s books on “ Prayer” and the 
“Doctrine of Forgiveness,” and Dr. Sears’ on “ Regeneration and Im- 
mortality ;” that instructs its children in ordered religion by the wise 
counsels of Henry Ware’s “ Formation of the Christian Character,” and 
Dr. Eliot’s “Early Religious Education, considered as a divinely 
appointed Way to the Regenerate Life,”— cannot be said to lack both 
evidences and helps of the religious life. 

There is no surer index of the religious sentiment of a communion of 
believers than the breathings of its devotion which have taken upward 
wing in hymn and sacred song. A hymn is as free as a bird. It rises 
from its nest in this man’s croft or that man’s pasture, and loses itself in 
the blue above ; and its song drops down healing into listening hearts, 
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who never think to ask whence it rose. If the springs of song were 
dry in our communion, it might, indeed, indicate that no dews from 
heaven fell upon us. But, as a fact, the student of hymnology in some 
future generation will find that the body of American Unitarians have 
contributed some of the richest and sweetest strains to the Christian 
harmonies of this century, as Dr. Putnam has abundantly shown in his 
“ Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith.” 

Hymn-books and hymnals, which dare not bear the heresy of the 
names of these poets, admit the orthodoxy of their devotion ; and their 
songs help the faith of many a church where their opinions are under 
ban. 

PREACHERS. 


The preaching of Dr. Freeman, almost bare in its simplicity, lacking 
the charm and grace which commended every product of the genius of 
his successor, Greenwood, yet impressed its own simple seriousness and 
perfect transparency and absolute loyalty to the plain verities of the 
New Testament, and disregard of anything but truth in the pursuit of 
the truth, on the very fiber of the intellectual nature of the younger 
generation of preachers. At that day, the pulpit was the most exciting 
power of the community. The newspaper was in its infancy; the mod- 
ern “lecture” was unknown. And when Buckminster’s brilliant star 
heralded the era of a new order of Christian eloquence, wherein a chaste 
and lucid style clothed thoughts of classic beauty, and expressed a 
rational piety with equal dignity and grace, he led a whole constellation 
of preachers, many of whom, being yet present with us, happily, forbid 
our speaking freely of them, and whose thoughts have saturated the 
minds of all progressive religious teachers of our time. The logic on 
fire of James Walker's grand and massive vindications of the spiritual 
nature of man, and matchless statements of the law of Christian duty; 
the high vision of Follen; the earnest piety of the sainted Ware; the 
undefinable power of personality which wrought in Ephraim Peabody’s 
discourse, alike in the quiet reserve of his silence and the weighty sim- 
plicity of his speech ; Dr. Greenwood’s Sermons of Consolation, which 
have spoken to many afflicted souls, with the voice of his own life and 
of the text of one of its most beautiful discourses, “Come up hither,” — 
these, and many others which I forbear to catalogue, have their place 
secure among the most perfect examples of writing, “drawn from the 
pure well of English undefiled,” as well as for yet higher qualities of 
spiritual and moral truth. 

And when we turn to the living, it is with the hope that the deep- 
thoughted author who has looked into “the Heart of Christ,” the elo- 
quent author of “Restatements of Christian Doctrine,” the beloved 
preacher to our University; the poet-preacher of “Nature and Life ;” 
the poet-preacher of the West Church, who has set forth the Christian 
Body and Form and the Christian Spirit and Life ; and he who “obeys 

10 
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the voice at eve, obeyed at prime,” still gazing on the face of Him who 
is the life of the world, and who, through all the succession of his stud- 
ies in the Gospels, has steadily sought to lift the “ veil,” and bring that 
life to bear on the world in its full power, — may yet bring other fruits 
of their Christian studies to our treasury. 

Chiefly among the living, in this hour, do we remember with gratitude, 
and follow into his retirement with the benedictions due to a revered 
teacher, that Nestor of our communion, who laid the foundations broad 
and deep for the philosophy of our school of religious thought, in his 
discourses on Human Nature, and whose plummet has sounded the 
problem of Human Destiny. If our religious school has produced no 
ponderous System of Theology, such as the patriarch of Princeton, Dr. 
Hodge, has published in three mighty tomes, we can rest content with 
Dr. Dewey’s gift to us of a system of theology, not ground and baked 
and dried into well-crusted loaves, but the sifted golden grain of thought, 
— the seed-grain for thought and life. 

For how much the name of Channing stands in the history of spirit- 
ual thought in this modern time, we are not yet far enough away from 
him to tell. The mountain cannot be measured at its base. But enough 
we know, to be sure that the sublime harmonies which his touch has 
wakened vibrate in the human breast, and are likely to sound further 
and deeper than we yet know. Perhaps you have seen, in Switzerland, 
how in the Lake of Geneva the turbid glacier streams that come rushing 
down, stained with the granite dust that has been ground away from the 
face of the everlasting hills, purify their waters in that deep, calm, 
inland sea, till they are an intense, sapphire blue, like the crystal sky ; 
and when they rush forth again from it, no vestige of any earthly admix- 
ture is in their living, flashing waters. So it has seemed to me that, in 
the deep, calm breast of that saint and sage, the streams of Christian 
truth which poured into our century, all stained with the soilure of ages 
of grinding controversy, and darkened by long disputes, grow pure and 
still beneath the brooding presence of the living God ; and the heaven of 
the regenerate human spirit answers back to the heaven above it, till the 
waters of life which flow forth from that consecrated soul are pure with 
refreshing and healing power for the thirsting hearts of men. 


SCIENCE AND TRADITION. 


If our literature ever seems to look askance at the attitude of the 
“ scientific church,” it is not at its reverence for the facts of things, — 
for it claims to have a like reverence ; it is not at its spirit of investiga- 
tion, — for we hold that it can find out no dangerous secrets. It does 
so at what seemis the temporary danger of oversloughing the spiritual 
nature of men. Our literature, as a Christian body, speaks with all the 
strength of conviction that certain truths are established already by 
their own kind of evidence,—an evidence sufficient, though different 
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from that of microscope or blow-pipe,—and that no man can ignore 
these truths without serious spiritual loss. It does not undertake to 
prejudge the issue of current scientific speculations; it holds that cer- 
‘tain facts of religion belong in a different province, and cannot by any 
outcome of such theories be overthrown. It affirms the existence and 
character of God, as not an open question; and the answer to prayer ; 
and the hope of immortality ; and the fact that Jesus Christ speaks with 
a mighty power to confirm faith on all these points. 

Our literature indicates a body of thoughtful Christian students and 
thinkers, standing between two extremes of religious thought. There 
have always been those who would not allow for the law of development 
in human history, and the new needs of new times; who have stiffened 
theology into final statements which wrapped and hid the inner heart of 
Christian truth in stiff swathings of rigid dogma, and have deadened 
Christian life by forbidding any alleviations of encrusted tradition. And 
there have always been those who refused to allow the past or great 
example their due authority, who would solve tradition and record in the 
ever-flowing, ever-new stream of the present, all-sufficient Spirit. These 
are in danger of flouting the inherent needs of humanity. and shutting 
their eyes to the stubborn fact that every spirit hath “its own body,” 
and that everything which has ever really nourished the human soul has 
a spiritual meaning. Now, between the purely ecclesiastical spirit of the 
stiff, old churches, and the reaction against it which is sometimes 
thought to be a characteristically American spirit, the literature of this 
body, which President Kirkland rightly named “the unsectarian sect,” 
has steadily voiced the larger and more generous spirit of Christ. 


BREADTH OF FELLOWSHIP. 


We refuse, however, to give up our birthright in the thoughts and 
words of those our brethren who have in some cases gone out from our 
fellowship into other Christian bodies, where we doubt not that they 
exert a generous influence for good. And we could not forget if we 
would, nor would we put out of sight if we could, our claim to what 
belongs to us in the writings of men of genius and eloquence who have 
parted from us on the ground of the Christian attitude of the Unitarian 
body, and seek to organize a freer fellowship than that Christian liberty 
into which we and they were “free-born.” We hold that, so far as the 
influences of the transcendental school of thought have opened new 
spiritual horizons to the outlook of our American Christendom (as we 
rejoice to recognize that they have done, and feel that they have wrought 
mightily for good in ourselves), it has been largely due to the alliance 
which Liberal Christianity has made possible to them with historical 
faith. We do not expect to be left without the present Spirit of God, 
because we believe in the lordship of Jesus Christ. We hail with joy 
every help to a rising faith, and to a spiritual religion of humanity, 
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which our brethren may find for this seeking age, which surely needs all 
the spiritual light which it can derive from any quarter. We claim all 
their faith in the living God, all their trust in his present Spirit, all their 
free alliance with the spirit of truth and progress, all their harmonies 
with the present and the future, all their noble voices of cheer to the 
human soul, as belonging to the literature for which we speak, — born of 
it, breathing its breath, instinct with its life; while we recognize, with 
them, that their dissonances from the faith and life of Christendom be- 
long to another type of thought and feeling from that of Unitarian 
Christianity ; and we hold that these are not a legitimate evolution from 
this, nor that the Christian school which disclaims responsibility for 
them is thereby disinherited of its literature or its future. 


OUR SHARE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Our literature! in a broader way we can stand before the American 
nation to-day, and claim the largest share in the authors whose glories 
illumine the last third of its first century of national life. The histo- 
rians, who either taught or listened in our churches, — Palfrey, Bancroft, 
Motley, and Prescott, and Parkman; the poets, through whom the breath 
of our life has burst into song, — Bryant and Longfellow, Emerson and 
Holmes, Lowell and the Quaker singer, who belongs with the same 
goodly company ; the silver-tongued orator, who set the fame of New 
England in stately speech for fifty years, and he who has but nowspoken 
for the minute-man of Concord; the shy and sensitive genius of Haw- 
thorne, the essays of that master of speech, whose prose is music and 
whose verse is wisdom. Do not these, to mention no other names in 
this distinguished fellowship, justify us in claiming that American litera- 
ture in the wider sense has been largely fed from the fountains of liberal 
Christianity ? 

If to day the ideas which the fathers taught are proclaimed in churches 
which would repudiate their names ; if Broad Church and nominal Ortho- 
doxy harvest from the seed which they sowed, without paying the price, 
—still it must stand as the verdict of history, that those men stood in 
the pass of obloquy and peril that the Church of America might be at 
once Christian and free. The whole movement of Liberal Christianity 
was a protest against unworthy and degrading views of the Divine char- 
acter. That the movement was needed is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that there is not a church in the land which has not modified the tone of 
its teaching in this regard since the movement began. And the valuable 
service of the movement fifty years ago to the other branches of the 
Christian Church is now fully recognized by the wisest “ discerners of 
the spirits ” in those churches themselves. 

It does not fall within the scope of the subject assigned to me to en- 
large ,upon the literature of our brotherhood beyond the sea, or to do 
more than speak the name which is in all our thoughts as one of the fore 
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most representatives of an intuitional and spiritual philosophy in the 
English tongue, — the honored name of James Martineau. 


CO-WORKERS. 


But I cannot close this rapid survey of my theme without reminding 
you that we are not left to our own impressions of the value of our litera- 
ture, in estimating what it is and what it does. It is not merely that we 
recognize the ideas which have been familiar to us as “ household words,” 
now proclaimed in every Protestant body with a certain novelty, from 
their contrast with the creeds and symbols in whose setting they are 
framed. We should rejoice that the apostolate of a good book is not 
limited by the conditions which hamper the spoken word ; and should 
remember that we cannot have a patent for ideas, or put a mark on them, 
like the broad arrow which denotes the property of the English navy, 
so as to entitle us to reclaim them wherever found. It is out of the wit- 
ness of those who have acknowledged the debt that we establish the 
tlaim. When we read the hidden thoughts of men the current of whose 
lives is revealed by their biographies ; when we find men like Robertson 
and Rowland Williams recording their studies, for example, of Dr. Pal- 
frey’s work on the Old Testament ; still more when we find how far and 
deep the spiritual appeal of Channing has penetrated ; when we see one 
of the leading journals of Great Britain paying its tribute, in one of its 
latest issues, to “the great work” which he -has done, “in searching 
again for the very roots of religious thought ;” when we see Frederick 
Robertson contemplating “Dr. Channing revolving round the central 
light in an orbit immeasurably nearer than ours,” — we have a right to 
value the testimony. Above all, when we see Bunsen, whose mediating 
spirit stood pre-eminently in his time between the discords of knowl- 
edge and faith, between German theological learning and speculation and 
English sense and piety, saying in his “God in History,” ‘“ Channing ” 
is revered as “a grand. Christian saint and man of God ; nay, also, as a 
prophet of the Christian consciousness regarding the future. . . . Chan- 
ning is an antique hero with a Christian heart. He is a man like a 
Hellene, a citizen like a Roman, a Christian like an apostle.” 

By evidences of which these are but as driftwood on a mighty stream 
we are entitled to believe that, far beyond the Christian organization to 
which we belong, the true fruits of the literature of which we have spoken 
will more and more manifest themselves in something far wider than our 
own denominational life. It may be that as he who to-day seeks the 
grave of England’s greatest architect stands under the dome of the 
grand cathedral which he reared, to find in place of statue or epitaph 
the simple yet sublime inscription, ‘Si quzris monumentum, circum- 
spice; ” so, in other ages, those who look for the true memorial of the 
thought and impulse of our Christian builders on the temple of the age 
to come, though they may not find nave or transept walled off into a 
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denominational conventicle, shall stand amid more hopeful and more 
helpful doctrines, beneath the arching dome of a more soaring faith in 
God, in a temple shaped as of old in the image of the Crucified ; and 
shall reac, as the best testimony to the power of the Father’s word and 
deed, the same inscription, — Si queris monumentum, circumspice.” 


BROADENING OUT. 


That is the aspiration for us of *‘ The Liberal Worker,’’ a West- 
ern religious journal, whose exceeding latitude of doctrine and 
earnestness of spirit make it hard to be characterized by any 
less comprehensive terms than those which it has chosen for its 
name, though on the second page we read, ‘‘ Devoted to the 
promulgation of ‘ Liberal Christianity.’’’ Our friend wishes that 
“The Unitarian Review”’ “ would broaden out a little.” We 
gratefully respond to this generous wish for us, and feel quick- 
ened in our own aspirations for increase of spiritual diameter. 
While the prairied vastness of religious view and affiliation that 
belongs to our Western contemporary may be beyond our scope, 
we should certainly rejoice in any extension of vision and range 
which did not imply shrinkage of conviction, or ultimate decline 
of altitude, or the endangering of definite purpose and spiritual 
integrity. The ancient device of cutting the bullock’s hide into 
strips does not strike us as a fit example to be followed in laying 
out the bounds of the city of God. We recall the admonition 
of the peril of tenuity that besets those who are trying to cover 
too much ground, and the moral of the fable of the Frog. 

Seriously, we shall spare no pains to make this review as broad 
as the spirit and the work of Liberal Christianity, seeking the 
help of the best thinkers and workers in every department of 
religious study and activity. It has even seemed to us that the 
number complained of by our friend, opening with the Half Cen- 
tury Address of Dr. Dewey, and containing the generous and pro- 
found paper of Prof. Everett, on “The Known and the Unknow- 
able in Religion,’ was itself no unworthy specimen of such 
breadth. 

We say, too, that it is well worthy of Christian men to sympa- 
thize with all good work done for righteousness and human well- 
being in the spiritual range of life, whether it calls itself Christian 
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work or not. We ourselves aspire to be “liberal workers,’’ and 
rejoice in «v ry true word spoken, and every good w rk under- 
taken, for i!:e enlargement of the best life of men, whether we 
approve rn ts me of the affirmations or denials of th se in whom 
we recognize «ith glad sympathy a sincere and earnest spirit. 

Only, we have our distinct place and work, truth in which we 

profoundly believe, a purpose to accomplish, and metho’s to carry 
out that purpose, in which we trust. That others do not share 
our purpose and faith cannot make us careless concerning them 
or willing to abandon them. Our liberality is not large enough to 
allow us to pretend to be indifferent whether one stands with us 
doing our work, or against us striving to undo it; helping to 
establish what we serve and honor as the highest truth and sorest 
need of humanity, or criticizing rn and impeaching it as 
the enemy of human progress. 

Broaden out, and deepen down, ail stretch upward and on 
into larger thought, completer truth, and more effective service of 
the spiritual wants of men, we hope this review will go on to do 
more and more, in our hands and in the abler ones of those who 


shall conduct it hereafter ; but, “ devoted to the promulgation of 
Liberal Christianity ’’ as it is, we trust that no yearnings for a 
wider fellowship, no sympathy, however hearty, in the aims of 
those who accept different views and adopt different methods, will 
disturb its loyalty to what it cannot but hold to be highest truth, 
or confuse its aims and scatter its fire in the ranks of that truth’s 
defenders. 


MRS. CORNELIA LORING,. 


This name, which tells so much to those who knew her, takes us 
far back to a young woman who, in the fullness of health, in the 
freest intercourse with nature, and with such helps as men and 
books and the early experiences of life could give, has already 
been drinking deeply from the fountains of divine truth. She has 
learned not only how to deny, but how to forget herself, till it has 
become her ruling passion to serve her fellow-men. No duty that 
comes before her is too-small, no office that she can render is too 
difficult or too repulsive for her. The beauty of her own spirit im- 
parts dignity and beauty to any office that she may perform. When 
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she enters a poor man’s home, she goes as one standing on the 
game level with those whom she finds there in suffering and want. 
But lowly as she is, she illuminates that home by her loving pres- 
ence. ‘They who live there respect themselves more and feel new 
motives to strive for something better, because she, in her minis- 
trations of charity, has made herself one with them. When the 
occasion requires it, she can be very severe in the truthfulness of 
her dealings with them. There is nothing in the world that cuts 
so keenly to the quick as the love which, in seeking our highest 
good, goes directly to. the heart of the disease and lays it — 
that healing agencies may come in. 

Among rich and poor she is the same gentle, earnest, self-for- 
getting spirit. She always has some good object before her, and 
is always at work. But her activity has no mark of restlessness 
about it. There are those whose inward unhappiness drives them 
into constant exertions for others in order that they may forget 
themselves. But she always forgets herself in the thought of 
others. An inward principle of life is always prompting her to 
action, and in that beneficent activity she finds her rest. And so, 
as has been very beautifully said of her, “ ber perpetual motion is 
also perfect peace.”’ 

No one is more quiet in her activity, but there is in her coun- 
tenance and bearing something that gives the impression of re- 
served strength. Little is said by her about doing good, and yet 
the very atmosphere which she carries with her is full of its spirit. 
She enters into no labored discussions, but a few modest, decisive 
words going directly to the point, — perhaps a single question, or 
a gentle touch of humor, dissolves our specious theories, and sets 
us to thinking again, it may be, to some better purpose. Her 
presence acts as a magnet. It reveals to us our own hidden fac- 
ulties. She sometimes says very bright and happy things, but she 
suggests more than she says, and thus calls out in us powers of 
thought and expression which we did not know that we possessed. 
We are touched by her quiet enthusiasm, and made alive with 
emotions, sentiments, affections, which enrich our natures and give 
a better meaning and motive to our lives. 

Such is the portrait that is brought before us by the thought of 
her whose name stands at the head of this article. Her child- 
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hood and youth were spent in a retired country town. Her char- 
acter and early attachments were formed there. Her mother, a 
sister of President Kirkland of Harvard University, died when 
she was very young. She grew up as a child of nature. She 
loved the fields and woods and hills and quiet walks, and moved 
among them as in her native element. The sense of beauty in 
her was there awakened, and kept alive. In the grace and free- 
dom of her outdoor life, but amid many cares and trials at home, 
she learned the great lesson of self-forgetfulness, and of disinter- 
ested devotion to the good of others. She was first married to 
Mr. George A. Goddard, a Boston merchant. After a few happy 
years of married life, he was suddenly killed by a fall from his 
carriage, in 1845, and with her a period of heavy afflictions fol- 
lowed. But her sorrows never made her selfish ; they only taught 
her how to sympathize more tenderly with others. Every blow 
and pang that fell on her heart seemed only to make her more 
earnest to do what she could to relieve the sufferings and add to 
the happiness of all whom her influence could reach. 

It was during that time, twenty-seven years ago, that the fol- 
lowing language was suggested by what she was passing through : 
** Here is one in the midst of the struggle. Earthly supports are 
withdrawn, and its dearest hopes extinguished. Each blow as it 
comes seems as if it must crush the heart on which it falls. 
There is an agony of suffering. There are doubts and per- 
plexities, — fears which at moments fill the earth with a chilling 
darkness. Through it all there are sometimes far-off glimpses 
of a divine repose,—sighings after a peace which is at last 
to visit the weary spirit. And then darkness closes in again, 
and a new chill comes on as if it would freeze up the very 
fountain of life. But above it.all is the love of God, bathing the 
mountain-top and reaching down with peaceful rays to greet the 
pilgrim who is toiling up the painful ascent. It is not often in this 
world that we see one emerging from all darkness and resting in 
perfect peace, every doubt hushed, every wayward impulse sub- 
dued, every earthly affection harmonized in the all-controlling 
love of God, but here is a steadfast progress upward towards 
that blessed consummation.’’ 


A single incident belonging to that period may give a better idea 
II 
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of her than any general remarks. It was a dark, cheerless, rainy 
day. She had been walking more than two miles through the mud 
and rain, to inquire about a lady whoni she had never seen, and 
who had been incidentally mentioned to her. A widowed mother, 
a hundred miles away, was dying of consumption, and her great 
anxiety was lest her two young daughters should be left friendless 
and homeless. Our friend came to say that though she had no money 
then to give, she had a home, where she would take these orphan 
girls under her care, and do what she might think would be best 
for them. Her offer was thankfully accepted. She visited the 
mother and made her last hours comfortable in the knowledge that 
a wise and generous and kind provision had been made for her 
children. And most faithfully and loyally was the promise kept 
by her and those dearest to her. 

This was only one of the many acts which gave employment and 
happiness to her life. She came out from her afflictions refined 
and strengthened, with a deeper tone, and a richer harmony of 
thought, activity, and emotion pervading her whole being. 

In 1850 she was married to the Hon. Charles G. Loring, of Bos- 
ton, a leading member of the Boston bar, a hospitable, generous, up- 
right man, who identified himself with the best interests of society, 
and took a foremost and enthusiastic part in whatever measures 
might be needed to help them on. He gladly recognized her 
great qualities. He looked up to her with loving encouragement 
and admiration as he saw her engaged in her unpretending and 
beneficent labors. He gave her his sympathy and confidence, but 
used modestly to say that in her field of self-denying charity 
he could think of himself only as her pupil, following after her 
from afar. 

She was as wise as she was disinterested. Her fine intellectual, 
as well as moral, faculties had all been trained and kept in action. 
There was a natural sympathy between her and every humane en- 
terprise. She had a particular drawing towards undertakings 
which were yet in their infancy, and which had not had the oppor- 
tunity to commend themselves to the good will of the community 
by years of successful exertion. New methods of usefulness were 
always growing up around her. Her home was a centre of be- 
nevolent activities reaching out in all directions, and taking in 
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matters as widely apart as a hospital for women and children and 
measures looking to the higher and better education of women. 
And so perhaps as much and as efficiently as any lady among us, 
for the last twenty years, she has been connected with the most 
effective and beneficent movements of the day. 

No one lived in a truer domestic privacy. She was a most truth- 
ful person, — seeing through, and intolerant of shams. But she 
entered into no strife. Her voice was not heard in the streets 
through which she walked with so intent a purpose. And all the 
while no claim of private friendship was forgotten. Her pathway 
through life was marked not more by her interest in measures of 
extended benevolence than by her loyalty to old friends. When 
the dark day came to them she was sure to come with it, and no 
one who has not known her at such times can tell what healing 
and comfort came with her. And when the times of their rejoic- 
ing came, she was there to gladden their hearts by sharing their 
joys with them, even though the occasion might be one which must 
have reminded her of what had been wanting to her, or taken 
away by some untimely sorrow. It seems strange that so gentle 
a life should be so strong and fill so large a space.. Honored, re- 
spected, and revered as she came to be, she was even more loved 
by those who knew her best. While they mourn her loss as of a 
public benefactor whose wise and untiring efforts for the highest 
good of others is apparently withdrawn, they grieve most of all 
for a personal friend who entered, as no one less truthful and 
unselfish could, into all their joys and griefs. Well might a lady 
in speaking of the losses which the hospital for women and chil- 
dren has recently sustained, say, ‘“‘ Within the same week there 
died at Florence another warm friend and helper of the hospital, 
and of every other good thing, —a lady whose life seemed a 
pledge that right and love should triumph: who was so generous, 
so wise, so gentle, so unselfish, that [ have no words to tell my 
admiration.” 
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OF THINGS AT HOME. 


Our ANNIVERSARIES have come and gone! The golden hours 
of our fiftieth centennial have passed. We have prayed, we have 
sung, we have spoken. We have taken sweet counsel together. 
We have recounted the deeds of the past, and looked forward to 
the future. We have lamented our mistakes, cherished our best 
aspirations, widened our hearts in fellowship to the whole world, 
and sat down loyally at last at the feet of our great Master, Jesus 
Christ. We have only one wish to express, and that is, that all 
this emotion may not vanish away, that it may remain with our 
churches, and that this autumn they will practically celebrate 
this semi-centennial year, by a contribution which shall not be un- 
worthy of it. Will our members and people remember this ? 





PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received a copy of Rev. O. B. Frothingham’s sermon 
called “ The Despotism of Faith.’’ It is a clear and well-defined 
statement of the conflict that is going on at the present day. The 
first distinction is well put, — that the battle is not “ between reli- 
gion and science, but between theology and science.’’ We sin- 
cerely believe it to be so with the largest thinkers of the world, 
but unfortunately there is a wide class of mere knowledge-tasters, 
who, without much sentiment, know just enough to reject every- 
thing which they do not see with material vision. We would 
rather rank ourselves among the meanest and humblest intellect- 
ually, who yet have faith in something beyond this earthly specta- 
cle, than among those who deem they have knowledge of the secrets 
of nature, and yet find no soul in her. Mr. Frothingham speaks 
truly of the highest office of religion, as developing an unselfish 
love and reverence for all humanity. He asks if the pre-eminence 
which we give to these feelings should be called ‘‘ despotism.” 
He answers eloquently, ‘‘ One might as well speak of the despot- 
ism that the sunbeam exercises over the malignant vapors of a 
marsh ; that pure air exercises over the poisoned atmosphere of a 
close room ; despotism of the dawn over the night.’’ He goes on 
justly to speak of the mischief which the ancient church has 
caused from the beginning by its assumptions in regard to salva- 
tion, but he neglects, perhaps inadvertently, to say that she car- 
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ried with her all the time also those grains of true religion 
gathered from the great Sower, Jesus, and has cast them here 
and there, of which we see the ripening at the present hour, and 
in the dim future. It is the divine legacy of the Mother Church 
which enables him to-day to speak so feelingly of “ heavenly states 
of affection and desire, of undisturbed serenity, of sweet peace, 
of mild radiance of joys to be obtained, not by knowledge or phi- 
losophy or brilliancy, but by faithful love and service of the best 
things.” He laments, justly, that religious tyranny which would 
have every man feel the same emotions towards Jesus; but if one 
side of the religious house is sincere and commendable, as we be- 
lieve, in its calm and more distant reverence for him, it must give 
the other side credit for an equal amount of sincerity, and award 
it also due respect. In closing, he speaks of one great sentiment 
of religion as Sympathy. We quote the following passage : — 


“The next great sentiment of religion is sympathy. Not the sympathy 
of kindred blood or personal affection or common interest or mutual con- 
cern in a cause, but the wide fellow-feeling of one human being towards 
another human being, merely by virtue of a common origin, experience, 
and destiny. Religion speaks of men and women as children of a 
heavenly Father, heirs of immortality, members of the same family, vis- 
ible and invisible. Language like this is addressed, indeed, to the im- 
agination ; it has no meaning to the critical understanding, and is easily 
reduced to nonsense when interpreted by the rules of common sense. 
But it is very noble language nevertheless ; when used reflectingly, it 
never fails to bring human relations before us in a way as tender and 
touching as it is solemn. Though only a sentiment, the sentiment is so 
large and elevating that all duty is transfigured by it ; a hue of romance 
is spread over the details of ordinary existence ; ignoble things are 
touched with nobleness ; base things are invested with a kind of dignity ; 
homely things catch a gleam of beauty, and even wicked things are as- 
sociated with grandeur and made objects of pity and hope. Let who 
will call this ‘sentimentalism,’ say that morality is business, needing 
hard facts instead of soft fancies, that the relations between man and 
man must be reduced more and more to arithmetical rules, and made ex- 
pressible in the form of mathematical equations ; we shall persist in de- 
claring with increasing assiduity and strengthening emphasis, that this 
poetic and ideal view of human nature has its place and value, and is of 
prime importance in glorifying and gladdening the duties of life. As the 
practical mathematician must be an ideal mathematician in order to be a 
practical one, so the faithful servant of duty must study the laws of the 
upper spheres. Emerson’s fine saying, ‘Hitch your wagon to a star,’ 
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conveys in a single line the whole of this great principle. Though it was 
only in vision that the apostle saw the sheet let down from heaven, with 
four-footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air, he remembered from that moment to call no crea- 
ture common or unclean.” 


TAXATION OF WOMEN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Mr. William Bowditch has sent us his valuable pamphlet on 
this subject, which has commanded much attention from the clear- 
ness of its style and the reasonableness of his argument. He 
makes some important points in regard to the “ Declaration of 
Rights’’ of our fathers, doing away with the assertion, that, be- 
cause women had nothing to do with framing the Constitution, they 
had no share in its political rights. Women were held as slaves 
in Massachusetts, like men. They were in like manner persecuted 
for their religion. The “ Declaration” emancipated them from 
both kinds of tyranny, as well as men. This shows that the term 
“all men” refers to mankind, as Chief-Justice Shaw implies, 
when he avers “ that slavery was abolished, if not before, by the 
‘ Declaration of Rights.’’’ Mr. Bowditch argues that the word 
* people ’’ in the Constitution must also refer to women as well as 
men, although women, in general, had no more voice in framing 
the Constitution than those particular women who were freed from 
slavery by it. Mr. Bowditch takes in survey our laws of taxation, 
saying that Congress taxes the women of Massachusetts millions 
of dollars every year, and asks whether women have ever given 
any consent to it. We may say to them, he says, as King 
George’s ministers said to the Colonists, ‘‘ You are as much rep- 
resented in Congress as the eighty thousand adult males in the 
state who are also disfranchised.” They will reply, “ Because 
you have wronged other people is no reason why you should tyran- 
nize over us, and these men may, if they please, all become voters : 
we cannot.” We may say again, ‘“ We tax you for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States.” They will 
reply, ‘‘ We prefer to judge for ourselves about what is or what is 
not for the general welfare.’’ 

Speaking of Harvard College, Mr. Bowditch says there are 
ninety-two scholarships there for the aid of poor students. The 
total income is about twenty-one thousand dollars. It was a man 
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who planned twenty-two of these scholarships, but the money by 
which they were established came from a woman tax-payer. No 
young woman of the state, however scholarly, can hope to receive 
any aid from the bounty of this large-hearted woman. A sub- 
scription has just been started for a new medical school at Cam- 
bridge. The largest single subscription is from a woman tax- 
payer, and yet women who study medicine are obliged to go to 
Paris or Zurich to get their degree. He pithily remarks, ‘ About 
all that Harvard can now do for the higher education of women 
is to be willing to certify, after an examination, that they have 
been able to obtain a good education elsewhere.’’ He adduces 
facts, in regard to manufactures, to prove how much woman do 
towards creating wealth, and thinks it safe to say they own one 
tenth of the property of the state. If they have the right to ac- 
quire property, why should they not be able to protect it? 

The supreme court holds to-day to the taxation of women with- 
out representation, making no allusion to the “ Declaration of 
Rights,”’ as in the case of Miss Wall, of Worcester, brought be- 
fore the Legislature. Yet, Mr. Bowditch says, the Legislature is 
as much bound to respect the “* Declaration of Rights” as any other 
part of the Constitution. He quotes Judge Parker’s far-sighted 
words, “ Neither will any course of years or legislative acts or 
judicial decisions sanction any apparent violation of the funda- 
mental law clearly expressed or necessarily understood.’’ We re- 
commend this pamphlet to the attention of all candid and thought- 
ful persons. 

M. P. L. 
OF THINGS ABROAD. 


Tue JusrLee Meetine of our English friends appears to have 
been a great success. Our readers will undoubtedly see full re- 
ports of speeches in our religious papers, but we would also offer 
to them our sincere congratulation for so happy a celebration of 
their semi-centennial. 

The new measures were accepted, to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned: the appointment of jubilee fund lectureships,— by which 
liberal views of Christianity will be disseminated throughout Eng- 
land, — the choice of a corresponding-secretary, and the election 
of three ladies on the council of the society, Lady Bowring, 
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Miss Mary Carpenter, and Miss Anna Swanwick. Mr Mar- 
tineau’s speech, saluting the foreign guests, was admirable of its 
kind. He managed to say something pleasant and brotherly of 
each country, without flattery, drawing their various representa- 
tives into fellowship, and rising into a noble strain of aspiration 
and good hope for the world. Holland, Switzerland, Germany, 
Paris, and Italy responded through speeches or letters, and even 
far-off Iceland sent words of congratulation. Dr. Briggs, from 
our own country, spoke the cordial words which he knows so well 
how to say. Mr. Ierson said some fitting words about the impor- 
tance of true simplicity of public worship. Mr. Channing, in an 
earnest address, spoke seriously of the revival movement, saying 
there was “‘a sublime reality about it.” He disliked its theology, 
but when we saw so many people moved, it should lead us to new 
exertions for our fellow-men. Mr. Crosskey made a very able 
speech in regard to the policy of the Association with reference to 
their publications. It was certainly broad enough to satisfy any 
of our brethren, and yet profoundly Christian. At the soiree of 
the Association, Dr. Aspland spoke encouragingly of the work 
which they had already accomplished in the Church of England, 
and the importance of having faith in our own power, and Mr. 
Fretwell welcomed the foreign representatives, not “‘ because we 
believed exactly as themselves, but because they knew like our- 
selves the importance of cultivating a truly religious life.’ There 
were also addresses upon “ Liturgies in our Churches,’’ the Sun- 
day School, and other subjects. Long may our brethren feel the 
stimulus of this anniversary. 
BOOKS. 

The Rev. Dr. Beard has translated from the French a valuable 
book written by Prof. Etienne Chastel of the University of Gen- 
eva, called ‘* Christianity in the Ninteenth Century.’’ Our limits 
will not allow us to make much of a survey of the book here, but 
it is certainly written in a candid and liberal tone, which must re- 
commend it to the attention of thoughtful and fair-minded read- 
ers. The author takes a review of Catholicism through all its 
various political and social evolutions, in France and elsewhere, 
and then comes down to Protestantism, tracing its different phases 
of legalism, torpor, and evangelicism, being careful to give every 
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actor on the scene full justice for his deeds and motives. The 
part which will interest us, perhaps, is his fairness and sympathy 
towards us Uuitarians. We quote an interesting passage from the 
book, which leads us to wish to know more of a foreign writer 
who can so well appreciate our position in the religious world : — 


“Unitarianism, in the struggles which it had to maintain in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries against orthodoxy, and in the eight- 
eenth against anti-Christian doctrines, had, like Arminianism, contracted 
an argumentative character more appropriate to the wants of controversy 
and defense than those of edification. It lacked that unction, or, as has 
been said, that grain of mysticism necessary to a real religious influence. 
Such it shows itself in Priestley and Belsham. In the period of revival 
its intellectualism passed for coldness, for dryness, if not for lack of de- 
votion. People went so far as to see in it an ally, an accomplice, of 
French incredulity. It was denounced from the pulpit and stigmatised 
even in Parliament ; capital punishment, suppressed in 1792 in regard to 
other Dissenters, was down to 1813 mainiained, though the law was a 
dead letter, against its followers. More Unitarians than one, — Priestley 
among others — pursued by the popular animosity, sought a refuge in 
America. But this was a salutary crisis: for Unitarianism. In that 
country it underwent a still further transformation. A young ecclesias- 
tic, whom we shall by-and-by meet with among the most eminent Chris- 
tian philanthropists of our age, W. Ellery Channing, placed in Boston at 
the head of a Unitarian congregation (1803), infused into his preaching 
from the first a religious tone full of life and warmth. Far removed 
from the dry and dialectical method of the English Unitarian preachers, 
he kept himself, as far as he could, free from all party spirit, accepted 
that denomination only when he saw in it a title of unmerited reproba- 
tion. Seeing Unitarianism rejected from all congregational pulpits, de- 
nounced to the crowd as a system ‘impious, monstrous, let loose by 
Satan for the ruin of souls,’ Channing thundered in his turn against the 
‘Protestant Papism more irritating than that of Rome. With the gos- 
pel in his hands, he proved that the two favorite dogmas of Orthodoxy, 
the deity of Christ and the expiation of sins by his blood, both injurious 
to the highest perfections of God, were unknown to Jesus himself. Dur- 
ing fifteen years he maintained the struggle with firmness. But as soon 
as it was calmed, free henceforth to yield to the impulses of his heart, 
he occupied himself with feeding his flock with the sanctifying principles 
of Christianity, and with pressing the applications of it with the pene- 
trating unction which characterizes his discourses and his writings in 
general. Preached with so much impressiveness, Unitarian Christianity 
took in America a rapid flight, the number of churches increasing every 
day. At a later time, a sojourn which Channing made in England and 
on the Continent, the valuable relations he there formed, the propagation 
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of his works, the just renown which his social writings acquired, ex- 
tended his influence far and wide, and thus there was formed a new Uni- 
tarian school, more bold than ancient, but also more attractive, more liv- 
ing, more prolific, the ascendency. of which, more and more marked even 
in the bosom of the national churches, presents in Protestant dogma a 
new and considerable step in advance. What church would now venture 
to propose to its members the rigid adoption of the old Trinitarian sym- 
bols, especially since the discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript, as pre- 
viously that of the Vatican, confirms the objections of old raised against 
those symbols, and justified the Unitarian translators whom Orthodoxy 
had accused of falsifying the sacred text?” (Pp. 130-132.) 


Another little passage we quote, because it shows that a candid 
outside observer believes that we are doing something more than 
merely cultivating ourselves, — that we are not only making our 
mark upon the world around us, but accomplishing good through 
foreign missions. 

“The Unitarian party, by its severe monotheism, makes itself re- 
spected by the Jews and the Moslems; it finds favor with those of the 
Hindoos and Japanese whom contact with Europeans detaches from 
their national beliefs, and gives birth among them to Theistical sects, of 
whom some are very near deserving the title of Christian. Christian 
Liberalism (Unitarianism) in its turn, by its unshaken principles of equity 
and justice for all, dissipates prejudices still too much spread against 
Christianity. By the broad access which it opens to inquiry and science, 
it gains the sympathy of spiritual philosophers, and paves the way for a 
new Catholic reform. Finally, by its love of progress, by the enlightened 
use which it makes of Scripture, it extends a hand to neo-Judaism, and 
by its influence disposes it to more and more substitute for the hard 
formalism of the old law the penetrating unction of the evangelicai 


morals.” 
DOMESTIC SERVICE FOR LADIES. 

An interesting controversy has been going on in “* The Echo,” 
an English paper under the management, we think, of Miss 
Frances P. Cobbe, on the subject of household occupation for 
young ladies of refinement and education. In the early days of 
our history, we needed no theories or extravagant experiments to 
prove the healthfulness and dignity of household work for women, 
for our means were limited, “ servants’’ were rare, and not only 
the daughters of educated families did the light house-work, 
at home, but young girls came in to. assist, and felt nowise de- 
graded by it. The increase of riches and luxuries, we fear, has 
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made us now much like our English country-women, who, though 
they will row a boat, and walk like Trojans, will no more touch a 
broom than our fashionable young man will condescend to take 
care of his horse, or hold it, if he can afford to have a flunkey to 
sit behind ready with his arms folded. 

The most noticeable letter in ‘* The Echo” on this movement is 
signed “ A Peer’s Daughter,’ probably Lady Barker. She says, 
‘* T have never known a lady of culture to whom even the order- 
ing of the dinner in her own household was not an unpleasant 
task.’’ The writer in “ Women and Work,” who comments upon 
this letter, thinks the “* Peer’s Daughter’s’’ acquaintance must be 
rather a limited one. She goes on, however, to say herself, that 
it is difficult to see how domestic service in the highly civilized so- 
cieties of Europe can ever be made a sphere for refined and cul- 
tivated women. She mentions Mrs. Crawshay, a lady of wealth 
and position, who is well known now in England as actually trying 
the experiment. She asks some questions which we should con- 
sider rather invidious in this country, as to whether the young 
women Mrs. Crawshay employs in her household are actually 
gentlewomen, and hints that they probably belong to the trades- 
men class, ‘‘to whom domestic service is fitting.’’ The experi- 
ment of a rich and benevolent lady, she thinks, cannot found a 
new order of things in the social sphere. ‘“ It is easy,’’ she says, 
‘“* to talk about the duties of a servant, but classes and sexes must 
sink or swim together. What should we think of physicians and 
clergymen’s sons being valets or footmen?’’ We should be glad, 
we say, if some of them were as good as an honest valet. A 
valet is generally contemptible or worthy according to the man he 
serves. But that is not the only kind of domestic service to be 
obtained. We have known many a college-bred youth who was 
not ashamed to drive a gentleman’s horse for him, keep his barn, 
and take care of his garden, in order to make out his university 
tuition, and who respected himself, and was respected by the 
family. The writer cordially wishes this domestic service might 
be possible for women ; for there are, she says, “ nine hundred 
thousand more women than men in Great Britain, to whom mar- 
riage is impossible.” 

Let us now see what. Mrs. Crawshay herself says. She has 
published a little pamphlet called ‘ Domestic Service for Gentle- 
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women.’’ The positions, she says, taken by ladies in her house- 
hold are those of cook, ladies-maid, kitchen-maid, dairy-maid, 
and upper house-maid. They wait upon themselves, she says, 
far more than ordinary upper-servants do. Besides these five 
** Jady-helps,’’ as she calls them, she keeps six ordinary servants. 
When there happens to be extra work, it is her habit to put down 
on paper early in the morning what is to be done, leaving it to the 
young ladies how they will arrange it. Perhaps half a dozen 
visitors may be coming unexpected. The ladies will go and make 
beds and sweep and put spare rooms in order, while a strong 
house-maid will follow to scour oil-cloths and such like places, on 
her knees. She says it is a pleasure to thank them for doing this 
extra work, without any questions or fault-finding on their part. 
She took hold of the broom herself to show a young lady how to 
brush an oil-cloth, but her pupil soon learned to do it better than 
herself. She seems to have been desirous to simplify work also, 
in spite of her retinue of servants, and particularly to prevent 
them from making work and ordering their inferiors as all common 
and ignorant servants do. The young ladies were required to 
black their own shoes. The footman would have rebelled if he 
had been expected to do it for five more persons. They procured, 
fortunately, those little bottles of polish with cork and sponge 
which enabled every lady to brighten her own shoes without soil- 
ing her fingers. We may smile at these little discoveries, but we 
must remember that we are dealing with a country and commu- 
nity which has been perfectly over-ridden by servants. We may 
question the wisdom of this lady keeping so many, and making a 
hotel of her house, but that is not our business now. Considering 
that she does wish to live in this style, we desire to appreciate her 
well-meant efforts for the good of her sex. She says, very sensi- 
bly, “ that there is no particular virtue in a lady blacking shoes, 
but as a protest against work in itself being a degradation, such 
occupations occasionally have their use. She speaks of one in- 
stance, as illustrating in these young ladies that absence of pride, 
so observable in ordinary servants of large households, who are 
continually asserting that such things “are not their work,” and 
wanting in true sympathy for their mistress in her emergencies. 
Some heavy work was required; the family had been away, and 
the common domestics failed to appear at the right time. “ The 
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ladies armed themselves with buckets and flannels, and, locking 
the hall door, proceeded to try their powers of scrubbing.’’ A 
little house-maid was distressed at seeing them, saying she would 
sit up late to do it herself, which whole scene the mistress thought 
was honorable to the house-maid, and proved the devotion of the 
young ladies. 

Mrs. Crawshay goes on to say that there is a ‘* scarcity of ser- 
vants in England, and a superabundance of starving ladies.” 
What can be more natural than to make one evil cure another ? 
This new movement, she thinks, would be very objectionable if the 
ladies employed were thereby to lose their “ refinement, accom- 
plishments, or knowledge of current literature.’’ This, she thinks, 
would be the fault of the padrona. It is for her to see that they 
lose none of their attractions. She asserts, that, owing to their 
superior intelligence, they get through ‘work much faster than 
ordinary servants, and their refinement prevents them from mak- 
ing so much dirt, while the wear and tear of furniture is much 
less. Ladies’ maids, she says, disarrange their mistress’ clothes 
partly from carelessness and partly to make her dependent 
upon them. The young lady who. waits upon herself is careful 
to put everything where she may find it, making her independent 
of assistance. She speaks of one way of keeping up the good 
social position of these ladies, by sending them to concerts, or 
any public amusements, and putting them in the best seats. 

We have here, in short, the experience of a noble and generous 
woman, earnestly desiring to serve her sex. Her theory may be 
too good to be carried into practice generally, but the women of 
England should be none the less grateful to her, for her grand as- 
pirations, and her actual achievements. If this movement could 
be so far successful in a large foreign establishment, how much 
more so might it be in quiet New England families with us who 
are worn out by the short-comings of ignorant domestics. In 
fact, it has already been tried with success in many a charming 
household we could name, not to speak of those valuable letters 
on domestic service and experience given to the public some time 
ago by Miss Louisa Alcott, and the noble pictures of true home 
life on the pages of Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Diaz, which bear the 


stamp of having grown out of reality. 
M, P. L. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Recent Theological Publications in Germany. 


1. Six years ago, in the pages of another review, we had the pleas- 
ure of welcoming a new dictionary of the Bible, to be edited by the 
famous Prof. Daniel Schenkel, with the aid of a large number of the 
most eminent Biblical scholars in the different German universities. 
The preface of the work was modest, and the promise was only of a 


manual, for practical use, in one or two volumes. But these writers 
were full of their theme. They could not be superficial. They 
could not treat such topics in too concise or hasty phrase. And the 
result has been that the work has taken much larger scope and pro- 


portion, and has gone on to five goodly and solid octavos, making in 
all nearly four thousand pages of closely printed matter, in double 
columns, and telling almost everything about the Bible, and the times 
and lands and men of the Bible, that any one will care to know. The 
forty-first number, just issued, completes the work, and the touching 
“nachwort,” by the editor, is ‘the counterpart and answer to the 
manly promise of the first pages. Four of his most valued contribu- 
tors, Rothe, Graf, Bruch. and Hitzig, have not lived to see the end 
of the work which they made so much a labor of love. For in the 
work of this large company, upon this “ Bibel Lexikon,” there has 
been throughout.substantial harmony, in spite of the different theo- 
logical preferences and critical opinions of the contributors. Ration- 
ists and Lutherans have worked well together, and there has been no 
tone of quarrel or dispute between Assyriologists and Egyptologists, 
between orthodox and heterodox. First, and above all things, in these 
pages, appears a love of truth, without fear, without apology, with- 
out party spirit, without equivocation. Other Bible dictionaries have 
articles as full, as learned, as ingenious; but we know of none in any 
language so absolutely candid and independent, in which the writers 
are so free from all trammels. This makes the highest value of the 
volumes. They use the latest information, and they withhold noth- 
ing from prudence or from regard to its bearing on the creed or the 
prejudices of the churches. They believe in letting the faithful know 
all that any wise men have said about the sacred volume, in giving to 
the congregation all that the academy know and teach. Their dic- 
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tionary is for priests and people, — “fiir Geistliche und Gemeinde- 
glieder.” It popularizes the knowledge of the expert and the ini- 
tiated. 


To catalogue only the striking articles which have appeared in 


these five volumes would make a long article in our review, — still 
more to analyze their contents. Schenkel’s contributions alone would 
filla volume. The last important article (Zungenreden), “ The Gift 
of Tongues,” is from his pen, and it examines with a faithful candor 
the Biblical statements, and what the best critics have said, admit- 
ting that the subject is obscure. Are the utterances only unmeaning 
rhapsody, or are they “ other tongues,” the languages of foreign na- 
tions, which the people could not understand? Is the word which 
Paul objects to in his warning to the Corihthians the same rapture 
which amazed the multitude at the famous Jerusalem Pentecost? 
Does the tongue-speaker speak to the crowd, or only dream aloud, 
like a man half mad? This article, in which the German rationalist 
agrees with Irenzus and Tertullian, gives a fair idea of the spirit and 
method with which the whole work has been conducted,— in the short 
articles as well as in the long articles. 

The “ illustrations,” not very numerous, are in the right place, and 
maps are not wanting. The work closes with a beautifully engraved 
new map of the Sinaitic peninsula, and a queer colored map, with 
diagrams, from an old Hebrew picture of the world and its kingdoms. 
The tables of contents are well arranged, with the name of the writer 
joined to the title of the article. The number of “errata” is very 
small. Altogether, high as our expectations were raised by the pro- 
spectus of the Lexikon, in 1869, they have been exceeded by the fin- 
ished work, which is in the highest degree creditable to the industry, 
care, learning, honesty, and courage of its editor and its contributors, 
and ought to bring in a reward of large profit to its enterprising pub- 
lisher. Brockhaus has issued no work more timely. 

2. Almost simultaneous with the closing of Schenkel’s dictionary, 
we have the beginning of a new work of the same kind, under the 
editorial charge of Prof. Edward Riehm, of Halle, with the assis- 
tance of a goodly company of distinguished professors from the 
other universities (Handwoerterbuch des Biblischen Alterthums fir 
gebildete Bibelleser). Prof. Schrader, who wrote many of the best 
articles in the other work, is also a contributor to this; and the sec- 
ond “ Lieferung,” which lies before us, has several able articles from 
his pen, on Assyria, Babel, Babylon, and the Babylonish Tower. He 
will probably have charge of the Assyrian and Chaldean department, 
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and it will be impossible to find a more competent teacher. This dic- 
tionary will not cover so much ground as the other. It proposes only 
ten numbers, of ninety-six pages each, making in all a thick volume 
of about one thousand pages. It is too early now to pronounce upon 
its merit, as only two of the numbers have appeared. It has, how- 
ever, many more illustrations than Schenkel’s dictionary, of scenery 
and pictures as well as of figures and implements. The article on 
“ Leprosy” (Aussatz), by Kamphausen, is made clearer by engrav- 
ings of the leprous face and foot, and by a striking group of the 
lepers near the Zion’s Gate in Jerusalem. There are also very good 
articles on “ Burial” (Begraebniss), and on “ Balaam,” and on “ Ar- 
chitecture ” (Bildhauerkunst), and on “ Circumcision” (Beschnei- 
dung). The price of tach number is about ninety cents of our 
currency. 

3. Compared with most of the commentaries on Genesis which 
are studied in our theological seminaries, the first edition of Knobel’s 
Commentary would still be easily superior, in scholarship, in sound 
reasoning, and in freedom. But in the recent acquisitions of anti- 
quarian research, it had come to be susperseded, and a revision was 
called for. The third edition has just appeared at Leipsic, under the 
editorial charge of the famous Aethiopic scholar, Prof. Dillmann, who 
has made a new book of it, so that the former work would scarcely 
be recognized. There were not many mistakes of fact to be cor- 
rected; for Knobel was not a careless interpreter, and his knowledge 
was very exact. But there was a great deal to be added, and this 
Dillmann has added in short side paragraphs and essays, until the 
commentary is now up to the mark of what Assyria and Egypt have 
revealed, and what they have vindicated of the genuineness of the 
Patriarchal history. The place of Ur of the Chaldees is now better 
defined, and it is almost certain that Abraham and his posterity have 
as real « history as David and the line of kings, in spite of the myth- 
ical stories that cluster around the central fact. The deciphering of 
the Hieroglyphics has thrown a great deal of light upon the account 
of Joseph and his stay in Egypt, of which Dillmann avails himself. 
Light and darkness cannot be farther apart than such a commentary 
as this and those that are accepted in England and America as the 
work of scholars. 

4. If Dr. Bernhard Graefe had obeyed the old Epicurean counsel, 
to keep good things until the ninth year, he might have escaped some 
of the sharp criticism which will follow his honest attempt to throw 
light upon the fulfillment of Daniel’s prophecy in the birth of Jesus. 
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His doctor’s degree was taken six years ago at Leipsic; and his dis- 
sertation on that occasion (die 70 Jahrwochen des Propheten Daniel 
Cap 9-24-27, in ihrer Beziehung auf Jesum Christum nachgewissen) 
is now printed for the mirth, more than the edification, of readers. 
He connects the mathematical statement of the Hebrew Chaldean, 
“one of the Magi,” as he calls Daniel, with the star of Balaam, as 
with the star of the wise men. He thinks that the wide Messianic 
hope and longing, not only of the Jews, but of the surrounding na- 
tions, was largely created by this Danielic prediction. He deserves, 
however, the credit of opposing the millenarian fantasy, and of deny- 
ing that any second coming of the Messiah is predicted in the Old 
Testament. But his tract, as a whole, takes altogether too much for 
granted, and has more of the credulous than of the critical spirit. 
Indeed, when mathematics gets mixed with Biblical interpretation, it 
makes fools of scholars as well as fanatics of preachers. All these 
calculations of times and half a time, of weeks, of years, and the 
like, are only new evidences of the absurdity of explaining prophecy 
by arithmetic. : 

5. A remarkable treatise on Philo as an interpreter of Scripture, 
by Dr. Carl Siegfried (Philo von Alexandria, als Ausleger des alten 
Testaments an sichselbst und nach seinen geschichtlichen Einfluss 
betrachtet) has just appeared from the press of Hermann Duft, in 
Jena. It is a thorough piece of work. The introduction goes over 
the often-told tale of post-biblical Judaism, the development of the 
religion from the time of the destruction of Solomon’s Temple to the 
time of Christ. The first part of the book— which is in two divis- 
ions — shows the sources of Philo’s allegorical method in his Greek 
and Jewish training; and the hermeneutic basis of this method in the 
Scripture itself. The second part of the book traces the influence of 
Philo, first, upon the later Jewish exegesis, and, secondly, upon the 
Christian style of interpretation. This part is very interesting, and 
less questionable than the speculations about earlier allegory. ‘There 
is no doubt that the Fathers of the third century, Clement and Origen 
especially, were more disciples of Philo than of the Evangelists. But 
in our time the allegorical method is fatally discredited, and even the 
followers of Swedenborg deny that their master reproduces the meth- 
od of the Alexandrian doctor and politician. Still Philo is a more 
intelligent critic than some who are quoted as authorities. 

6. There are those who delight in brushing the venerable dust off 
from half-forgotten stories of the lives of holy men, of saints and 
monks and mystics. And the lovers of this lore will find pleasure 

13 
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in the short sketch—-panegyric rather, we may say —of the once 
famous Elias of Cortona, by Herr Heinrich Rybka (Bruder Elias 
von Cortona, der zweite General des Franziskaner-Ordens). A good 
many lies have been told about this excellent successor of St. Francis, 
and Herr Rybka thinks that it is time, like St. Luke in his story of 
Jesus, to make known the exact facts, and to sift the true from the 
false. One of the lies told was that Elias invented the story of the 
Stigmata of St. Francis, or perhaps made the stigmata himself upon 
the corpse of the saint,—that it was a pious fraud, justified in its 
sacred result. Rybka, however, admits that there is something 
strange in the hasty burial of the mendicant saint. He magnifies 
the work of Elias in architecture and in convent organization, but 
fails, after all, to show him as heroic or one of the great lights of the 
church in an age of corruption. That he labored diligently for the 
Order, and added much to its wealth and power, is beyond question ; 
but Herr Rybka has not altogether discredited the assertion of Engle- 
hardt, in his magnificent article on St. Francis, in “ Herzog’s Cyclo- 
pedia,” that Elias was “a worldly minded, vindictive, sly, and ambi- 
tious ruler.” 

7. Only seven years ago, a statue was raised in Worms in honor of 
the great religious leader who uttered in that city, on the 18th of 
April, 1521, the memorable ‘words, “ Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht 
anders.” Since that time more than one critic has ventured to ques- 
tion the genuineness of those words, and to doubt if Luther ever 
made the speech attributed to him. Even Schenkel’s essay, in 1870, 
seemed to confirm these doubts, and to class the speech with the 
legends of Tell, and so many more which have taken a place with 
traditional myths, slight in foundation. But now comes Prof. Julius 
Koestler, and, after careful examination, decides that the evidence 
is in favor of the speech as genuine. His tract (Luther’s Rede in 
Worms) is short, but it goes over the whole ground, and reviews all 
the testimony. He changes the order of the phrases, and will have 
it read, transposing the common reading, “I can do nothing else, here 
I stand,” —“ God come to my aid,” instead of “God help me.” In- 
deed, with the revival of interest in Lutheran studies, we may have 
as many various readings of his famous sayings as of the sayings of 
Shakespeare, and perhaps even a concordance to Luther’s works. A 
good deal, no doubt, that has been attributed to Luther, as in the case 
of the Italian and Flemish artists, was the work of his disciples. 
The thought may be the thought of the leader, but the words are not 


always his. The German critical method is trying to many reputa- 
tions. 
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8. If any theological writer and teacher deserves words of affec- 
tionate remembrance, Karl Rudolf Hagenbach has that claim. For 
the abundance of his knowledge, the earnestness of his faith, the 
depth of his insight, were even surpassed by the sweetness of his 
soul, his warm love for friends and pupils, and the purity of his 
guileless life. None named him but to praise. He had the rare for- 
tune of pleasing the men of all parties, the conservatives and the 
destructives, the dogmatists and the iconoclasts. His History of Dog- 
mas remains the best manual in the whole catalogue of that class of 
histories. The Catholic goes to it, as well as the Protestant, for a 
fair statement of what the church has believed in the ancient, the 
middle, and the modern day. In a pamphlet of fifty pages, with a 
portrait, Herr Rudolf Stahelin Stockmeyer pays his tribute of love 
to the theologian and professor, and sets forth his virtues in words 
which those who knew him will not call extravagant, — his qualities 
of head and heart, and the great fame that he brought to the old city 
on the Rhine, which has the renown of so many learned men in the 
last three centuries. Basle never had a nobler citizen or a truer 
ornament than Karl Hagenbach. And his biographical memoir is a 
fitting New Year’s gift to the people from the “ Gesellschaft zur Be- 
forderung des Gutes und Gemeinnuetzigen.” 

9. The habits of the lower creation have been brought so close to 
man, by Darwin and his followers, that it is now hard to draw the 
line between the brutes that perish and the soul that lives forever. 
The investigators are now more than ever bent upon identifying 
the language of animals with the rudimentary language of man, and 
pointing out the process in which the cries and the songs of the beast 
and bird, and even of-reptile and insect, prophesy the articulate speech 
of man. Every help in understanding this primitive language is val- 
uable. Herr H. Landois, in his “ Thierstimmen,” a volume of two 
hundred and thirty-eight pages, begins what will be a large work of 
this kind when it is completed. He shows in this volume how the 
« cold-blooded” animals communicate with one another, express their 
love and their joy, their fear and their warning: how spiders and 
crabs and oysters and fishes and snakes and turtles make known their 
wants, and utter their feelings to each other and sing to the Lord; 
what machinery they have in their vocal organs, how they sing with 
their bones as with their tongues. Another volume will tell how birds 
sing and chatter, and still another will tell how cows and dogs and 
horses and men talk together. Herr Landois is in no sense a theolo- 
gian, and writes only as a man of science. But his expositions will 
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have much influence in establishing man’s place in nature, and the 
origin of that remarkable human gift by which the child on earth 
draws near to the great Father in heaven. 


Ueber das Wesen und den Werth des Wedischen Accents. 


Von Martin 
Haug. Muenchen. 1874. 8vo, pp. 107. 


For more than thirty years the nature of Sanskrit accent, or more 
properly Vedic accent (for only Vedic Sanskrit is marked by accen- 
tual signs), has been the theme of earnest and often violent contro- 
versy among European and American orientalists. In 1843 Otto 
Boehtlingk published the first essay on this subject, and since then it 
has been discussed with more or less thoroughness by Aufrecht, Bopp, 
Benfey, Roth, Weber,and Whitney. The basis of all these investiga- 
tions is the theory of accentuation set forth by native scholars in the 
Pritisakhyas, or treatises on Vedic phonetics, and elaborated by Panini 
and other Indian grammarians. To European Sanskritists the chief 
stumbling-block has been the Indian doctrine of the so-called Pra- 
chaya-tone, in accordance with which a syllable having originally a 
grave accent is pronounced as an acute under certain circumstances 
not necessary here to specify. Even Prof. Whitney, who surpasses 
all his predecessors in the perspicuity and precision with which he 
treats the subject, confesses himself unable to solve the problem, and 
frankly avers that the difficulties arising from the recognition of a 
Prachaya-accent are so great and manifold that he prefers heroically 
to cut the knot, by denying its existence, than any longer to vex his 
soul with fruitless efforts to untie it. He accordingly brands the 
whole theory as a Brahmanical fabrication, at the same time declaring 
that he will sincerely rejoice at the success of any scholar who may 
be able to clear up the mystery and justify the pandits. To do this 
is the aim and object of Prof. Haug’s monograph. Without attempt- 
ing to follow the author in the details of his very full discussion of 
the topic, we may state, in general terms, the conclusions at which he 
arrives. He affirms the correctness of the Indian accent-theory, and 
shows that all the difficulties, with which European scholars have in- 
vested it, are of their Own creation, arising from a misconception of 
the nature of the Vedic accent, and a misunderstanding of Brahmani- 
cal interpretations of it. Starting with a false clew, they have un- 
dertaken to explore the labyrinths of Indian speculation; and as they 
have gone on, untwisting the deceitful thread, they have found the 
way growing darker and more intricate, until, 


** Puzzled with mazes and perplexed with error,” 
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they have come to regard the whole edifice as a work of Maya, and 
themselves as the victims of diabolical illusion. Out of this confu- 
sion of their own devising they have tried to extricate themselves by 
discarding the traditional teachings, both as regards theory and prac- 
tice, and even by changing the accentual signs of the Vedic texts, and 
introducing designations and distinctions wholly unknown to Indian 
phonologists. It is but just, however, to add that the better knowl- 
edge and clearer insight which Dr. Haug has brought to bear upon 
this obscure subject, are due, in a great degree, to peculiar advantages 
for obtaining accurate information, which other European Sanskrit- 
ists did not possess. Six years’ residence at Puna in India, as super- 
intendent of Sanskrit studies, and intimate relations of friendship 
with the most intelligent pandits, enabled him to hear the recitation 
of the Vedas from the lips of Bhattas, or professional reciters of the 
sacred texts. To his great surprise he found that this recitation, 
which seems to have come down in unbroken tradition from ancient 
times, corresponded exactly with the notation of the accents in Vedic 
manuscripts, as well as with the theories of Indian exegetes and gram- 
marians, which he had been taught in Germany to reject as untenable 
and incomprehensible. But, having thus discovered that his concep- 
tions were radically wrong, he earnestly set to work to right them, 
and the results of his researches from that day are embodied in the 
present essay. He learned also an excellent moral lesson, invaluable 
to all critics, and especially recommendable to those Sanskritists who 
are inclined to be overhasty in contemning as mere vagaries the opin- 
ions of Indian scholiasts, whether they refer to questions of Vedic ac- 
cent or Vedic interpretation. This moral lesson cannot be more for- 
cibly expressed than. in the admonition of Schelling, “ Das worueber 
man stehen soll muss man begriffen haben, nicht er mit armseligen 
oder absurden Hypothesen wegerklaeren ;” in other words, “ Never 
set yourself above what you have not thoroughly comprehended, nor 
’ try to explain it away with paltry or absurd hypotheses.” 

In conclusion, Prof. Haug adduces examples from various dialects 
of the Chinese, and from ancient Greek, in illustration of his thesis, 
and thus opens a field of interest to the classical scholar. In this con- 
nection he mentions, with warm praise, the admirable treatise of the 
late Prof. Hadley, “On the Nature and Theory of the Greek Ac- 
cent.” The parallelism here indicated deserves further and fuller in- 
vestigation, as it is not impossible that it might throw new light upon 


the relations of the early poetry of Greece to the sacred poetry of 
India. E. P. E. 
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Revue des Deux Mondes, Table Générale. 1831-1874. Paris. 


Of all the periodical publications of the civilized world, reviews, 
magazines, journals, the largest and the best, if the consent of schol- 
ars and cultivated men and women can decide the question, isthe “ Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes,” now in its forty-fifth year. No other review 
appears so often, contains so much material, has so fine a variety or 
so distinguished a list of writers. The volumes of themselves make 
a considerable library, nearly three hundred large, thick, and closely 
printed octavos. All subjects here are treated, and in every style, 
theology, philosophy, history, science, art, literature, music, the drama, 
politics, home and foreign, the manners of civilized and of savage 
lands ; all things of the two, or the hundred, worlds of earth and 
heaven. The critics of the review, such men as Planche and Sainte 
Beuve, are the very first in their calling. The greatest novelists of 
France have found in these pages welcome and wide audience. The 
great travelers have told here the story of their journeyings. A wide 
hospitality has brought together all kinds of opinion, conservative and 
radical, Catholic and rationalistic, positive and theoretic, yet with no 
discord of spirit, with no friction or clashing. Those who have read 
the review most faithfully are the warmest in their panegyric, and the 
wonder of it only grows as each number appears. 

The wonder will not be lessened by the publication of this remark- 
able summary, a volume in itself of nearly five hundred large pages, 
the threefold catalogue, we might say, of a vast library. First, an 
alpkabetic list of the writers, seven hundred and fifty in number, with 
the articles they have written, a list as illustrious as the list of the 
Immortals in the French Academy, including, indeed, a large propor- 
tion of those famous men. Then a larger analytical table of all the 
articles, arranged in fourteen classes, from “ Literature to Travels 
and Ethnography.” And, finally, a table of geography, in which all 
the countries on which articles have been written, whether upon their 
scenery or their natural history, or their political state, or their 
social customs, or their distinguished men, are classified. This huge 
index enables the happy owner of the series of the review (which 
has never been interrupted, even when Paris was besieged by foreign 
armies, and its people were half-starved, and which has always ap- 
peared promptly on the first and fifteenth of each month) to find in 
a moment any article he may wish to recall, or the discussion of any 
subject ; for what subject has not .been discussed? The preface to 
the volume tells us that there are still deficiencies, and that it is not 
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yet cosmopolitan and exhaustive. But one who has read the review 
for forty years will refuse to allow that modest avowal. 


The Natural History of the Bible. By H. B. Tristram, M. A. Oxon., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &e. Pp. 518. New York: Pott, Young, & Co. 
A very valuable manual, compact and full, interesting to read, and 

yet scientifically exact, and well illustrated with many woodcuts. The 

opening chapters give an account of the physical geography of the 

Holy Land, its geological and mineralogical features. Then follow 

admirable chapters on the mammals, birds, fishes, invertebrates and 

articulates, and on the trees and plants. Mr. Tristram is eminently 
qualified for this work, being a thoroughly trained scientific observer, 
and having passed nearly a year in Palestine, accompanied by a corps 
of competent persons, in the study and collection of the necessary 
material for this volume. It is an important aid to the Bible diction- 


ary, and for use by teachers and advanced scholars in Sunday 
schools. 


Christ and the World. Secularism the Enemy of the Church. By 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, 8.T.D., Bishop of Central New York. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

This is a valuable pamphlet suited to the wants of the times. 
Twenty or thirty years ago, we might have said its advice was not 
needed, at least by Orthodox Christians. There was too much of a 
tendency among them to consider themselves as separate from the 
world, but in these days of rich churches, costly pews, great salaries, 
clerical lecture-tours, newspaper editing, and sensational preaching, 
the clergy as well as people would do well to take heed to these 
words. Some passages in this pamphlet are.truly eloquent, as when 
the writer speaks of the uselessness of all the monkish asceticism of 
the past, and even of the present day, in some branches of the church, 
—the weakness of that self-righteousness which would avoid the 
world, compared with that divine love of Christ’s true followers who 


pray not “ to be taken out of the world, but to be delivered from the 
evil.” 


Secret of Christianity. By S.S. Hebberd. Pp. 210. Boston: Lee 

& Shepard. 1874. 

This small book undertakes a great task. The author sets out with 
the confession that the book has a grand ambition. It is no less than 
to depict the essential difference between Christianity and the old reli- 
gions, and show how this has accomplished a moral work which those 
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failed to do. By a review of the Indian and Hellenic civilizations, 
he deduces a theory concerning Christianity, which he applies in 
chapters on the “Catholic Age” and the “ Protestant Age.” The 
conclusion is that the characterizing quality, or “secret,” of Chris- 
tianity is “ antagonism ;” that, whereas the several forms of pagan- 
ism ran into excesses, and became self-destructive distortions, Chris- 
tianity, by a system of repression, secures an harmonious, wholesome, 
and permanent development and growth. “For the first time, a 
scientific explanation has been given of the essential difference be- 
tween Christianity and all other forms of religion. . . . This simple 
law of antagonism has explained every important element of Chris- 
tian civilization, whether medieval or modern. It is the real secret 
of Christianity.” 





Manual of Mythology: Greek and Roman, Norse and Old German, 
Hindoo and Egyptian Mythology. By Alexander S. Murray, De- 
partment of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
Second Edition. Rewritten and considerably Enlarged. With 
forty-five plates. Pp. 368. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co. 1874. 

This entirely admirable manual is to be commended without reserve 
as a work of reference in its department of knowledge. Handsome 
in typographical execution, and well illustrated, it presents the sub- 
ject with excellent arrangement and great compactness, yet not drily. 
The contrast is great indeed between the lucid method of such a work 
as this, with its scientific explanation of the origin of the classical 
myths and its thorough use of the invaluable researches of Preller 
and Welcker, and the compilations like that of Lempritre, which 
treated those myths simply as a mass of extravagant and absurd 
stories. The portions of the volume which deal with the Norse, In- 
dian, and Egyptian mythologies, are likewise based on the most recent 
and best authorities. 





Life and Labors of Mr. Brassey, 1805-70. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
K.C.B. With a Preface to the American edition by the author. 
Pp. 386. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This beautifully printed memoir of one of the great industrial kings 
of this age of steam and iron has been waiting on our table for notice, 
till now that we speak of it it is with the regretful sense that the au- 
thor will no more write wise and thoughtful words for the readers 
who are also his “ Friends in Coucil.” 

The life of Thomas Brassey was worth writing, and is well worth 
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reading, as a signal instance of great capacity and as great success in 
honest and serviceable work. Born at Buerton, in Cheshire, of mid- 
dle-class parentage, he went early to live at Birkenhead as a business 
agent, and it was only when he was twenty-nine years of age that 
George Stephenson, meeting him and perceiving his powers, put him 
in the way of a contract for furnishing stone for a railway viaduct, 
The story of his rise from this plaid beginning to vast wealth, even - 
when told in the somewhat dry and reserved style of Sir Arthur 
Helps, is very remarkable. He became the most gigantic contractor 
of his time, employing in his peaceful works more men, and expend- 
ing more money, than many a monarch squanders on the works of 
war, and all this in a spirit which should remove the reproach some- 
times attached to his function. He laid out for others, in the course 
of his enterprizes, no less a sum than seventy-eight’million pounds, 
of which he retained only three per cent as his commission. This, 
however, amounted in the aggregate to the snug sum of two anda 
half millions of pounds, which was greatly increased (though Sir 
Arthur tantalizes our curiosity by declining to state how much) by 
judicious investments. 

Mr. Brassey’s works are in every part of the world, in England, 
Italy, Denmark, Australia, the Argentine Republic, India, and the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. Of course he was obliged to trust 
immensely to subordinates, and we know no finer example than he is 
shown to be of the true method of dealing with such, choosing them 
with discrimination, and then confiding in them. 

The book is full of interesting information on subjects connected 
naturally with his life through his business, as, for instance, the de- 
scription of the English methods of contract work, and the compari- 
son of the characteristics of laborers in the different countries; but 
its great charm is in the glimpses which it gives of the true, manly, 
honest Englishman doing good wark and achieving great success in 
upright ways. 


The History of Greece. By Prof? Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated 
by Adolphus William Ward, M.A. Vol. V. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 

‘ Prof. Curtius is perhaps the most eminent living Greek scholar, 
and, as a philologist, one to whom the higher education owes a great 
debt. As a university lecturer of unusual attractiveness, the writer 
well remembers the charm which he imparted to the subject of an- 
cient art, en which we had the privilege of hearing him some years 

14 
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ago; and no scholar is better fitted to narrate the story of that won- 
derful race who kindled, on a little peninsula and islands in the Medi- 
terranean, the light of a knowledge, a poetry, and an art whence the 
world’s civilization has sprung. 

The history, of which the clpsing volume is now given us in the 
English translation, does not indeed supersede the great work of Mr. 


' Grote, but it is a thoroughly independent work, by a scholar of quite 


equal authority. To look at Greek history by this additional help 
allows us to take a stereoscopic view of the subject, to see round 
it more certainly than when we trust entirely to Mr. Grote’s guid- 
ance. A special advantage which Curtius possesses in this regard is 
in the prominence which he gives to discussions of the literary and 
artistic history of that marvelous people. In the perfect proportions 
of the work, also, the harmonious development of its various parts, 
and the absence of everything superfluous, it is like a Greek statue, 
and a product of high literary skill. 


History of India. From the Earliest Times tothe Present Day. By 
L. J. Trotter. Pp. 414. New York: Pott, Young, & Co. From 
A. Williams & Co. 

Published and printed in England, by and for the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, this volume has the standard excellence 
of so many of the works which bear the imprint of that useful society. 
It is an excellent manual of the history of India, from the time of 
the Aryan Hindus to the death of Lord Mayo, compressed into little 
more than four hundred pages, yet not so concentrated as to leave no 
room for vividness of narrative and color in description. As the 
quantity of historical knowledge increases, and the mass of elaborate 
works is multiplied, the necessity of such careful and thorough hand- 
books is ever more apparent; and Mr. Trotter’s work must hold a 
high rank among those of its class. It is enriched with a good fold- 
ing map of India, and with many woodcuts. 


The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 

New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 

The series of handy volumes on “ Epochs of History,” of which 
this forms one, is excellent in the design, and, thus far, in the carry- 
ing out of the plan. Suggested, probably, by Mr. Freeman’s valua- 
ble series of historical manuals, it well goes by the side of that, and 
in compactness, clearness, and accuracy hardly leaves anything to be 
desired. In this busy age, the present js so engrossing that the only 
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knowledge which many even well-read persons can obtain of the past 
is from works like the present; and the reading public are fortunate 
in having access to books which present information with the fresh- 
ness and fullness of knowledge which results from their being written 
by masters in their several subjects. The Reformation and the Cru- 
sades have been treated in the preceding volumes. Mr. Gardiner 
well tells the story of that momentous drama, of which the average 
reader hardly knows more than the names of Gustavus Adolphus 
and Wallenstein, —a contest ‘from whose ruinous effects Germany 
has only in our own day really recovered. 


Ismailia. A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade. By Sir. Samuel W. Baker, 
Pasha, M.A., F.R.S., &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 
Sir Samuel Baker is, first, a sportsman; secondly, a traveler and 

discoverer ; and, in the third place only, a philanthropist. When he 
recounts his hunting adventures, he writes con amore and grows 
warmly enthusiastic. There is somewhat too much in all his books 
of his conflicts with hippopotami, and his good shots at lions and wild 
elephants. Still he is a most courageous and indefatigable explorer, 
as his earlier books detailing his travels in Abyssinia and in search of 
the sources of the Nile abundantly show. He has, too, an English- 
man’s righteous hatred of the slave trade, whose horrors and desola- 
tions he vividly sets forth. This book is the account of a consider- 
able military expedition which was sent to the upper Nile, under Sir 
Samuel Baker’s command, and with co-operation of the Khedive of 
Egypt, to establish posts in the neighborhood of Gondokoro for the 
suppression of the infamous traffic in men. The fortunes of this 
enterprise, the innumerable obstacles attending it, its temporary suc- 
cess and subsequent failure on the author’s return to England, with 
the reasons for the failure in the social condition of the people and 
the corruptness and real hostility of the Egyptian government, are 
shown us in this book, in a clear and vigorous way ; with many help- 
ful and some very astonishing illustrations. On the whole, the book 
is a somewhat depressing one, as exhibiting the magnitude of evil 
forces to be overcome in the civilization of Africa, and the hopeless- 
ness of any reliance on the native governments. We lose our faith in 
the likelihood of reforming her most dreadful evils by military force, 
and fall back upon the slower but more surely working forces of 
commerce, missionary effort, and the ameliorating influence of increas- 
ing intercourse with the civilized world. 
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Victor La Tourette. A Novel. By a Broad Churchman. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 1875. Price $1.75. 

This book is so good that it is a pity it were not better. It isa 
poor pretense to call it a novel. It is really a series of theological 
statements and discussions, strung together on the thinnest and filmi- 
est thread of a story. This Broad Churchman of seventy-five years 
ago discusses the latest questions of philosophy and religion with a 
materialist, a Romanist, a Unitarian, and sundry Churchmen and 
Calvinists. These all are somewhat coarsely caricatured ; the Catho- 
lic is dogmatic and violent, the Unitarian skeptical and indifferent, the 
Calvinists vulgar and vicious, the Episcopal bishop narrow and for- 
mal. The materialist alone is sensible and intelligent, though con- 
verted with a surprising ease, which is equalled only by the facility 
with which the others are silenced or confuted. We are bound to 
admit, however, that the differing views here presented are much 
more fairly dealt with than their representatives, and that rational 
Christianity is here presented with a good deal of vigor and clearness, 
and with evident sincerity and devoutness of spirit. 


A Rambling Story. By Mary Cowden Clarke. Pp. 529. Boston: 

Roberts Brothers. 1875. 

This story “rambles ” through a succession of scenes of beauty and 
loveliness ; it has many glimpses of artistic and ideal life. Its open- 
ing scerfes of the wood-embowered cottage almost smells of honey- 
suckle and rose. Its pictures of Venetian and Swiss life are most 
charming. If most of the characters could be left out, the book 
would be so much the better; for they are generally an artificial in- 
trusion into scenes that are lovely till they appear. As long as oné 
never asks whether it is true, reasonable, or possible, but only yields 
himself to its warmth and high color, the book is pleasant reading for 
an indolent hour, and by its open and large type is made easy and in- 
viting. 


A Passionate Pilgrim, and other Tales. By Henry James, Jr. 
Transatlantic Sketches. By Henry James, Jr. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 

The stories of Mr. James have been greatly praised, but we con- 
fess that they are not at all to our taste. They are written with a 
good deal of power ; and the easy flow of the style draws the reader 
on,— yet to no end worth attaining. The plots seem to have been 
forged by main strength out of sheer improbabilities, for the most part. 
The characters are uncanny, immoral; and when virtue is portrayed it 
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is made almost more repulsive than vice. There is little to make one 
better or happier in these tales; and such wisdom as they have to 
teach is of the sad sort of the book of Ecclesiastes. 

The sketches of European scenes are more attractive. They indi- 
cate a keen, though we can hardly say sympathetic, observation of the 
sensuous and picturesque aspects of foreign life; yet the book is re- 
markable for the absence of any interest in many of those things 
which are best worth going abroad to see. 


Caleb Krinkle. A Story of American Life. By Charles Carleton 

Coffin. Pp. 500. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The war-correspondent, whose graphic letters made the name of 
“ Carleton” familiar in every Northern home, has here depicted dif- 
ferent scenes, — for the most part vividly, and with a truth to life. 
Caleb Krinkle is a “rapid grower.” Before the reader. is done think- 
ing of him as “little White Hair,” he appears as a man of many ex- 
periences, but unswerving integrity in all; in poverty and loneliness 
studying law, admitted to the bar and the best society ; successfully 
established in profitable business, and fixed in domestic bliss ; while 
to all the other many characters in the book the rewards of virtue or 
vice are meted with the precision, not of life, but of the old-fashioned 


model story. The book is unobjectionable, though it might have 
been better. The scenes and characters are homelike and healthy: 
the whole leaves a pleasant flavor of country living. 


Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. Thiéblin. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

This book is lively and interesting. It gives some graphic pictures 
of life among the Carlists, and depicts the simple and courageous ele- 
ments of the Basque character. The meetings with Don Carlos 
smack somewhat of the newspaper interviewer, for which pages they 
were written. The writer describes his visit to Madrid at the dawn 
of the republic. His report of conversations with the Countess of 
Montijo, mother of Eugenie, Empress of the French, is the most at- 
tractive part of the book. The good sense, naivete, and pith of her 
remarks upon Spanish politics and character is noteworthy. His ac- 
count of the picturesque féte of the “ Dos de Mayo,” when the Span- 
iards rose against Napoleon and were massacred, is life-like and true 
to facts. His unfortunate necessity to prepare sensational articles 
takes him away, he tacitly confesses, from Madrid. It was too quiet. 
The people behaved too well. So he took himself off to Bayonne, 
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and got in among the Carlists again, marching with their troops, and 
having many adventures. He must keep up a high pressure in order 
to please “ The New York Herald.” He hunts up the noted curé and 
bandit, Santa Cruz, and pictures his courage and fierce brutality. He 
draws vivid pictures of the warlike priests among the Carlists. He 
speaks discouragingly of Protestantism in Spain, but justly praises 
the true republican spirit of its great towns. He says a true word for 
“ Borrow’s Bible in Spain,” which is really the best book that has 
been written on the country. We think the author could write a 
much better book than this, as he probably believes himself. 


The Lily and the Cross. A tale of Acadia. By Prof. James De 
Mille, author of “The Dodge Club,” &e. Illustrated. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. 

A tale of love, and treachery, and of right finally prevalent over 
might; founded on a few incidents not greatly elaborated, but suffi- 
ciently sensational to excite and sustain interest ; well told, and likely 
to add to the author’s reputation as a story-teller. It is a story of the 
French occupation of America, and the scene is laid about Louis- 
burg at the time when that city’ was the headquarters of French 
power. The principal figures in it are New Englanders, certain 
French exiles, French authorities of the place. 


Nature and Culture. By Harvey Rice. Pp. 202. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 1875. 

Harvey Rice is apparently a young writer who has eaten too much 
general literature, and this book is the undigested product. It consists 
of six essays. Their subjects are, “ Nature and her Lessons,” 
“Woman and her Sphere,” “ Education and its Errors,” “ America 
and her Future,” “ Life and its Aspirations,” “ Mission Monument 
and its Dedication.” 

The last essay is an address delivered at the dedication of the monu- 
ment which commemorates the inception, in the purpose of five young 


students of Williams College, of the A.B.C.F.M. 


Which is my Likeness? By Cousin Kate (the late Miss C. D. Bell). 

London, Edinburgh, and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

An excellent collection of simple stories, told by a mother to her 
children, in illustration of a portfolio of drawings sent to them by an 
uncle as a Christmas gift. Each story has a moral, which is not, how- 
ever, made too prominent. Most children will see their own pictures 
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in some one or more of the stories; and, if displeased by the likeness, 
will find encouragement for endeavors to alter their characters. It is 
a book we can commend for Sunday-school libraries, as on the whole 


much better than the average of those that secure admission to them. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of a Pastorate. 

Under this title we have a beautiful thin octavo volume, giving an 
account of the very interesting services in Philadelphia on the com- 
pletion by Dr. Furness of a ministry of fifty years. It contains Dr. 
Furness’ Anniversary Sermon, the speeches delivered and the poems 
read on evening of January the 12th, and the correspondence on 
the occasion between Dr. Furness and the parish committee, all which 
are well worthy of being read and preserved. 


The Centennial International Exhibition. A Lecture. By A. A. 
Livermore. 
This is much the best statement that we have seen of the advan- 
tage to be expected from such an exhibition. It contains the results 


of a great deal of painstaking investigation, and careful, intelligent 


thinking, and is a store-house of facts relating to the improvements 


which have been made in this country during the last hundred years. 


Bunker Hill Memorial. Boston: James +R. Osgood & Co. 

This charming little souvenir of the great events of the past is got 
up in very tasteful style, with pretty illustrations of the battle sites 
and houses of distinguished men; and it contains Dr. Holmes’ lively 
poem of “ Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle.” We pre- 
sume this “ Memorial ” has been a welcome visitor in many homes at 
this anniversary time. 


Report of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. For the year 
ending April 14, 1875. Boston: G. H. Ellis, printer. 

This report shows us a great amount of good done through social 
intercourse, lectures, classes, gymnasium, entertainments, and beauti- 
ful charities. Long may this Union continue to do good work for 
the lonely and friendless. 


Our Religion, and the New Births which are Needed. A Sermon. 
By Rev. W. J. Ellis, of Nashville, Tenn. 


This is a practical and vigorous discourse, aiming to destroy the 
false notions of many religionists in regard to what is really worth 
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having in this world and the next. We have no doubt it has an- 
swered a want. but we think that, as a sermon or tract, it would have 
been more effective if the language towards other beliefs were cast in 


a gentle r mold. 
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